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LONDON, SATURDAY, 


Notes. 


LAMPOON ON DR, PIERCE. 

I send you, thinking it might be acceptable to 
*N. & Q.,” a copy of a lampoon on Dr. Pierce, 
President of Magdalen College, Oxford, in the 
time of Charles II: it is from the library of the 
late Dr. Bliss, and he notes, “ The author said to 
be John Rawson, Fellow of Magdalen, who was 
expelled ; the printer (E. Thorne, 1663), who was 
for ever discommuned, Rawson afterwards re- 
stored. This half sheet was all ever printed. Wood, 
(A. O. iv. 2.), says it came out on the 28th of Au- 
gust, 1663. 
brary among Rawlinson’s books, 
Hearne’s, Rawl., 4°. 128.” : — 


“ Dr. Pierce: His Preaching Confuted by His Practice. 
Sent in a Letter by N. G. to a Friend in London. 

“ Dear George, — 

“T send thee a Copy of the Lampoon upon the Presi- 
dent of Maudlins, that you may see at what distance his 
Court-preaching stands with his College-practice. For 
there he twitted the Romanists with I know not what 
Novelties, both of Doctrine and Practice, cunningly 
brought into the Church; whilest he, by a tyrannical and 
arbitrary way of Governing, he puts down all the good 
old Customs which seemed fit to be preserv’d by his Pre- 
decessors (some whereof were as good, and others better 
then himself), and, under pretence of Reformation, hath 
innovated more in a year and half, than the Romanists 
had done in many Ages. What his Innovations are I 
need not say here in Prose; thou wilt find in great part 
they are told in Verse: whereof but five or six Stanzas 
were proclaim’d on Act-Monday by Mr. Brookes of 
Christs-Church, than whom in many years there has not 
been a more couragious, or & more ‘comical, Terre-filius. 
But his most execrable Novelty was his imperious way 
of Proceeding against Harry Yerbury, who (for all his 
Degree, and his Sufferings for the King, 1648, his great 
Ingenuity, and civil Carriage) was not only [in Tract 
onely] put out of Commons like a Boy, for I know not 
what Peccadillo’s call’d Verba brigosa ; but cast out of the 
College like any Dog, for but appes aling to the Visitor | 
from such Correcti Now to scare our own Governours 
from presuming to desk with us, as the Statute-mon; 
Maudlins dealt with him, be sure to publish this Ballad 
as far and wide as thou canst, so thou be’st but so honest 
as to hush up the Name of 

“Thy affectionate Servant, 
“3. G.” 


There is a copy in the Bodleian Li- 
formerly Tho. 
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Near to the Ford, o’er which an Ass 
Or an Ox at least did pass, 
And where the once-bless’d, 
A sinner is posse ss'd agen, 
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As often as the Organs blow; 
But from the beginning it was not so. 
3. 

“ The Founder’s Laws are so set up, 
That Scholars, when they dine and sup, 
But bandy Latine to and fro; 

But from the beginning it was not so. 


4. 
“The tree, which Walnuts forth did shoot, 
Is voted down both branch and root : 
And where Bowls ran, there Turnips grow; 
But from the beginning it was not so. 


5. 

“ Demyships, which were bought and sold, 
Cannot now be had for Gold; 
And things call’d Merits, currant go; 
But from the beginning it was not so. 


6. 


“ Fellowships eke are nothing worth, 
Which eightscore Pieces did bring forth, 
And a Gratuity too, I trow; 

But from the beginning it was not so. 


‘. 
“A Belly-full now for a Feast must suffice, 
Whilst by an abatement of Plum-broth and Pies 
Men are taught to be temperate; but yet we know 
That from the beginning it was not so. 
8. 
“ Depraved manners now must be 
Reform’d by Easter-scrutiny, 
Where none must his Accuser know, 
But from the beginning it was not so. 
9 


“In time of Term, ’tis lately said, 
That weekly Preachments must be made, 
Whether the Preacher will or no, 
But from the begi inning it was not so. 
10. 
“Gold is now wrested from the Fists 
Of all the late Spurroyallists 
Sent Pris’ners to th’ Tow’r, as though 
From the beginning it had been so, 
11. 
‘The Grammar-school hath also cause 
To say, New Lords do make new Laws, 
Though Busby’s followers needs must know 
That from the beginning it was not so. 
12 
“ Amongst the other Modern fashions 
All men are brought to Disputations, 
Both great and small, from top to toe; 
But from the beginning it was not so, 
13. 
“If a good Fellow be Maudlin drunk, 
Speak Verba brigosa, or keep a Punk, 
He straight must out of Commons go; 
But from the beginning it was not so. 
Last. 
“If thereupon he make Appeals 
For having fasted all those Meals, 
He never must have Commons moe ; 
But from the beginning it was not so.” 
Allow me to put a Query, “who was Harry 
Yerbury?” Could you give me any account of 
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him, or direct me to any work where I could find 
the information ? Betater-Apime. 


P.S. I have numbered each verse. It is not 
so in the Tract. In the Sale Catalogue, 2nd Part, 
of Dr. Bliss’s books, the above is given thus: “ Lot 
376. [Dobson (John)], Dr. Pierce,” &c. Query, 
Who is this Dobson ? 

[Dobson is noticed in Wood's Athene Oxon. iv. 1. Ac- 
cording to Wood (iv. 2. 304.), this lampoon was the joint 
production of Dobson and Pierce himself !] 


PRIVY SEAL RECORD OF SCOTLAND. 


The following notes are in the handwriting of 
the late Sir Patrick Walker of Coates, knight, and 
may be useful in guiding inquirers to the Privy 
Seal Record of Scotland, where a vast amount of 
important information is preserved : — 


Pilgrimage. 

“1498. Letter of Licence to the Abbot of St Coline 
Inset, to pas our the seay to the skulis for science and 
knowlage to be haid, or to the Court of Rome on pilgrim- 
age, &c. 9 June, 1498, fol. 29. 

“1499. Dec. 17, fol. 96. Letter of Licence to lord lyle 
to pas in his pilgrimage beyond see, &c. Fol. 96. 

“1528. Feb. 13. Licence maid to George Preston of 
that Ilk, gevand him licence to pas in pilgrimage to sanct 
Thomas of Canterbury and sanct Johnne of Amyes, for 
the quhilk he is under a vow for wmy" Symon prestoun 
of that Ilk, knycht. 16. K.” 

Schools and Learning. 

“1555. Feb. 5, vol. xxviii. fol. 10. Marie, &c. Forsame- 
kle as it is understand to our derrest moder Marie, &c., 
that ye want and laik of cunning men, raritie and scarsi- 
nes of thame to teche and read within our realme has 
bene ye occasioun of the decay of knawledge. It then 

ints out the advantage of education, and as Alexand. 
. ag hes spendit his zoutheid in vertue and science, &c., 

e is appointed to attend the Dowager, to be ‘her lec- 
tourer and seictare,’ and ‘to gife all utheris young men of 
fresche and quyk Ingynis occasioun to apply,’ &c. 

“1568. March 31, vol. —, fol. 55. Licence to the Earl 
of Argyle and other with him to go to France and Flan- 
ders to learn languages. 

“1575. June 1, vol. xliii. fol. 8. Letter. It being certified 
that James Small, son of a Sadler in Edin., ‘being puire 
fathirles and destitut of all support of parentis or freindis, 
is of convenient aige to enter on the studie of gramer and 
apt disposit therefore, &c.,a grant of 7 years’ sustentation 
when at school.’ 

“ 1576. Jan. 5, vol. xliv. fol. 6. An allowance is made 
to Arthur Scot for the like purpose. 

“1577. June 18, vol. —, fol. 46. Grant made to Johne 
Nicholsone, who ‘ hes bene bro‘ up at ye scholis and hes 
absolvit his cours of grammer and philosophie, and now 
is myndit to pass in other countreis for his farder exercise 
in learning,’ &c. ” " 

Printers, &c. 
~ #1509. Sep. 15, vol. —. fol. 129. Letter to Walter Chap- 
man and Andro Mylar. 

“1559. Aug. 26, vol. —, fol. 5. Letter maid to maister 
W™ Nwdrye, that he bas ‘for ye better instructioun of 
young chyldrene in ye art of grammer to be taucht in 
scolis diuerse volumes following:’ amongst these is 
*Ane A BC for Scottis men to reide the frenche toung, 
ane exortatioun to ye noblis of Scotlande to favour yair 
ald freindis,’ &c. 


“1565. Feb. 7, vol. —, f. 53. To Robart Lekprevick, for 
printing the Acts and other Books. 

“1566. June 1, vol. —, fol. 86. To Edward Henry, for 
printing and selling the Acta, &c. Recalled. 

“1567. Jan. 14, vol. —, fol. 27. To Robert Lekprevick, 
the same. 

“1570. Nov. 11, vol. —, fol. 34. To the same, various 
books mentioned. 

“1575. Feb. 2, vol. —, fol. 55. To George Young, the 
exclusive printing of the Grammar to be used ‘ univer- 
sallie throwout this realme.” 

“1576. June 30, vol. —, fol. 163. To Alext Arbuthnot 
and Tho. Bassinden, licence to print ‘ Bibles in the vul- 
gare englis toung in haill or in pairtes, with ane callen- 
dare to be insert thairin.’” 

Egyptians. 

“1540. May 25, vol. xiii. fol. 83. Precept to John 
Wanne, son of John Fall, ‘ minores «gipti comitis ac dni 
magni Egiptiorum infra regnum Scotia existen. Dan. 
sibi p’latum p’dictos egipteos ad sibi obediend. et parend. 
plectere et punire,’ &c. 





. . Feb. 17, vol. xiv. fol. 59. John Faw, Lord and 
Erle of littel Egypt. 
“1553. Ap. 29, vol. xxv. fol. 62. The same.” J. M. 
SIMILARITIES. 


The Italians say proverbially :— 

“ Al molino, ed alla sposa, 
Sempre manca qualche cosa.” 

(“ A woman and a millstone are always wanting some- 
thing.”’) 

In the Bag-o-Behar (“The Garden and Spring”), 
Kubeer saw a millstone going round, and wept ; 
because he compared the two stones to the earth 
and sky, and said that no one who came into the 
world could pass through the ordeal of life with- 
out sorrow. Professor Eastwick (who, by the by, 
is not — quite right in his translations) gives 
the proverb thus : — 

“ Kabira wept when he beheld the millstone roll, 

Of that which passes ’twixt the stones* nought goes 

forth whole.” 

Kabira, he informs us, lived in the reign of 
Sikandar Shah Lodi, from a.p. 1488 to a.p. 1516 
(vide his translation of 1852). 

Longfellow translates an aphorism from the 
Sinnegdichte of Friedrich Von Logan : — 

“ A millstone and the human heart are driven ever round, 

If they have nothing else to grind, they must them- 

selves be ground.” 

The great Luther says (vide Luther's Table 
Talk, translated by Hazlitt, D. Bogue, 1848) : — 

“ The human heart is like a millstone in a mill; when 
you put wheat under it, it turns and grinds and bruises 
the wheat to flour. If you put no wheat, it still grinds 
on, but then ’tis itself it grinds, and wears away.” 

These coincidences are singular, and perhaps 


* The Hindustani is: — 
“ Chulte chukee dekhkur kubera r6 
Do puttun ke beech asabit gea na ko.” 
( Vide beginning of the story of the 
Bag-o-Belar.) 
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the immortal Boz will inform us to which of them 
he is indebted for his saying of Mr. Mantilini that 
“ life was one demnition grind.” 

’ Of plagiarists it has been said by Jovius : — 

* Castrant alios, ut libros suos pergraciles alieno adipe 
suffarciant.” 

It is very descriptive of the practice of would- 
be authors. But there is much difference between 
a similarity and a plagiarism: the one may be ac- 
cidental, the other cannot be. As an illustration 
of the accidental, I subjoin the following : — 

Sterne, in Tristram Shandy (a book made up of 
plagiarised passages, though it is more than pro- 
bable he was innocent in the following case,) in 
describing the death of Le Févre, said: 

“*He shall not die, by G—d,’ cried my Uncle Toby. 
The accusing spirit, which flew up to Heaven’s chancery 
with the oath, blushed as he gave it in; and the record- 
ing angel, as he wrote it down, dropped a tear upon the 
word, and blotted it out for ever.” 

(By the by, I have the copy of a letter from 
Laurence Sterne to Mr. Pitt, forwarding him a 
copy of his dedication of this work. It was 
written by a friend of mine on the fly-leaf of my 
edition (the 5th) in 7 vols. of 1780.) 

Moore, in his Paradise and the Peri (1817) has: 

“ Black as the damning drops that fall 
From the denouncing Angel's pen, 
Ere Mercy weeps them out again.” 

I do not say that Moore copied Sterne, though 
the idea may have taken hold of his mind. 

In an article on Dante (vide Selections from the 
Edinburgh Review, in 4 vols., vol. i. p. 67.), the 
writer mentions that there was a vision of a monk 
of Monte-Cassino, by name Alberic, and born in 
1100; from the 18th section of whose MS. the 
following is given : — 

“ A demon holds a book, in which are written the sins 
of a particular man; and an Angel drops on it, from a 
phial, a tear which the sinner had shed in doing a good 
action, and his sins are washed out.” 

Sterne, Dr. Ferrier proved, was an undoubted 
ee but he may never have heard of this 

{S.; if he had, from what we know of his pilfer- 
ing habits, we may be sure he copied his descrip- 
tion, doing as was his wont; and in so doing, 
beautifying the original. T. C. AnpERson, 

12th Regiment, Bengal Army. 





Minor Rates. 

Memorial of Battle. — Three gigantic stones rise 
in a fir coppice at Manse, near Rothesay, Bute, 
marking the scene of some ancient battle, where 
the clans or tribes of the island met in a life- 
struggle. To commemorate their victory, the suc- 
cessful party raised these columnar rocks, which 
stand in various stages of decay to this day. And, 
as if they possessed some crude ideas of geological 


formations, each stone was hewn from a different | 
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bishopric of Meath in 1823. 
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material: the first sandstone, the second trap, the 
third conglomerate. Z. BW 


Pickt-up Proverbs.—I send you a few proverbs, 
which I have picked up. I fancy they are all of 
the coinage of this century. Some I have seen 
in print, others I have only heard; but I think 
they are worth preserving in “ N. & Q.”: — 

“ Fierce foes make firm friends.” 

* Half the glory crowns we see are only gilded crowns 
of thorn.” 

“ Trust not always to the brightest ; 
Know the winter moon’s the lightest.” 

“God sometimes cuts his flowers with a very rough 
knife.” 

“ A first-class youth brings a third-class age. 

“The wild oats of youth change into the briers of 
manhood.” 

“ Life is company, Death is solitude.” 

“ Popularity is not love.” 

“ The heart is often better than the head.” 

* Admiration without love is sunshine without rain.” 

“ Grey hairs are the frostwork of age.” 

“ The skies won't go into mourning for our sorrows.” 

“ The sad-coloured cloak of silence often covers the 
spotted clothes of ignorance.” 

“ Pleasant lies, once sown, come up prickles.” 

Husert Bower. 


Colonel Mountain, C.B.—In the Memoirs and 
Letters of the late Colonel Armine S. H. Mountain, 
C.B. (2nd edition, London, 1858), there is an in- 
accuracy, which, as the book has a wide circula- 
tion and is particularly interesting, it may be well 
to rectify: — 

In p. 8. are the following words : — 

“ In November [1815] he joined his regiment in Ire- 
land, where he made many friends; amongst whom may 
be mentioned the family of the Bishop of Meath (O’Beirne), 
through whose kindness he became acquainted with 
Maria Edgeworth.” 


” 


And in p. 145.:— 

“In June, 1837, Major Mountain married Jane O'Beirne, 
a grand-daughter of the Bishop of Meath, from whose 
family he had received much kindness when quartered in 
Ireland; and with her [who died within a few months ] 
he sailed for Calcutta in October.” 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, he married a 
grand-daughter, not of Bishop O'Beirne, but of 
Nathaniel Alexander, D.D. (a member of the Ca- 
ledon family), who succeeded O'Beirne in the 
ABUBA, 


“ Pussing."—It is very probable many have 
come to the same conclusion respecting the mean- 
ing of the word passing in the oft-quoted lines : 

« A man he was to all the country dear, 
And passing rich on forty pounds a year.” 
And understand it to mean in this passage “ sur- 
passing rich,” and not, as often interpreted, “pass- 
ing for a rich man”: the former rendering being 
borne out by the familiar expressions, “ passing 
fair,” “ passing strange,” and the benediction from 
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the Book of Common Prayer, “ The peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,” &c.; but not 
having met with this rendering in print, we submit 


the Note to “N. & Q.” T. W. Wonror. 
Brighton. 


The last of the Pigtails. —I saw the other day 
descending from a small chariot in Cheapside a 
venerable old gentleman with a little screw of his 
grey locks tied behind with a short riband, the 
expiring form of this once universal excrescence. 

S. R. P. 


To make Bread Seals. —First prepare a wine- 
glassful of blue or black ink, by dissolving in it a 
quarter of an ounce of gum arabic ; then take quite 
new bread, any quantity desired (slack-baked 
bread answers the best), and knead it in the hands 
from four to six hours, mixing with it, from time 
to time, during the process a little of the pre- 
pared ink until it is of a perfectly smooth, soft, 
and homogeneous mass. ‘The wax impressions to 
be copied should be as perfect as possible, and 
quite dry. Now take pieces of kneaded bread 
sufficient for the seals, and roll them in the hands 
to perfectly smooth balls ; they will then shine like 
a piece of brilliant black metal; then press them 
evenly and perfectly over the whole impressions, 
shaping their superfluities to form handles. In 
this state let them remain for a few days in a dry 

lace; at that time they must be gently removed 
rom the impressions, and again left to dry in a 
warm situation. In two or three days, and before 
they are too hard, they should be trimmed with a 
sharp penknife ; fourteen days after they are fit 
for use. Instead of using ink for colouring, we 
can apply gum-water and gamboge, rose-pink, 
stone-blue, emerald-green, or any other material 
thought fit. Wax impressions can be bought at 
the seal-engraver's for sixpence each. 


Septimus Presse. | 





@ueries. 
LETTER TO SIR JOHN POPHAM. 


Can you give me any information concerning 
the author of the letter of which the inclosed is a 
copy? It is one of a considerable number by the 
same hand, and to judge by his fondness for quo- 
tations, he must have been a person of some learn- 
ing. I am afraid that “ Xtio Bow,” and “she 
whome he never saw before,” as well as that most 
tremendous Catholic, must remain unknown. 

E. H. Krnastey. 

“My honorable good Lo. — Like as a man ravished in 
admiration of y™ Lp* singular and most exquisite judgem*, 
I must, with the psalmist, make proclamation Quam de- 
lecta tabernacula, howe lovelye and pleasinge are yor 
dwellings in the Capitoll seate of Justice, whereunto my 
trewe zeale to y* Lv I have had a longinge desyre to be 
called, ffor the supportation of the Glorie of God, ye 


souraigntie of his Matte, the securitie of ye state, and 
saffetie of my countrie. In everie of w® superintendent 
oftices I haue stronglie affected not to be found the last 
or leaste, by withdrawing myself from all other private 
contentm*. At his Ma‘ first cominge into England I 
began to make demonstration of my publique services as 
by degrees I had derived them from privie intelligence. In 
the first bloody treason pretended against his highness’ 
p’son by the condempned Lo. and Sir W. Raleigh, thereof 
I gave the first touche as I remember to my Lo. of Salis- 
bury or the Lo. Chamberlayne. And for the accdn of the 
Lo. Gray I showed more than euer any other subiect did 
or could bewray, how he would have marthered the 
kynge w® a pistole as his Mate came through Newing- 
ton first towards London. This affayres I attended all 
Winchester tearme upon the charge of myne owne purse, 
not expecting any recompense, as my Lo. of Salisburie 
well knows to be true. So was it the happie lot I drew 
my like intelligence to give the first apprehension of this 
last fyerye Consumption, though by my then being in 
this place, where yet I remain, I could not make such 
speedy examion of my....[?]. ffor this thirde pre- 
texte, my good Lo., myne attention hath beene waighting 
upon every obiect and occasion divulged for likke woords 
of any stratagems to be attempted, the prosecution of 
which is much obscured by my restraint, for that I worke 
nowe by secondary meanes, w" I might more easily effect 
by a primarie action. My good Lo., I have some notice 
from that Xtio Bow. [ ? }, that he will not be at London 
this weeke, and that this is his hole Septimanye of em- 
ploym', as M™ Rookewood calleth it, to carry and recarry 
Sacred Palmes abroad. But this, may yt please yt Lp», I 
fynde by an unexpected accydent of her cominge unto 
me yesternight late to the Counter, whome I never saw 
before. In confydence of the report my irreligious and 
Catholicke brother hath made to her of me, I drewe from 
her this presumptions, That this priestes in Mounticue 
howse are shrunke away by a vault by the cellar; that 
they ranne to the waters syde in porters ffrocke: then 
they tooke a sculler; they landed at Ratlief, where they 
put themselves into an attyre more Civill: they divided 
themselves, and appointed to meete as yesternight, being 
Sonday, at Mr Jo. Southcotes howse in Essex; from 
thence to Acton, to Mt Danyells. And so on by degrees, 
their apprehension might easily be compassed, but no 
waies by scaringe, except by some familiar course, to 
deale with this Catholicke, who cares for no chastizement, 
nor feares any Racke, and that y™ Lp* will find by him, 
that he makes no difference between summa and precepia, 
for I take him to be the most resolved and firme Catho- 
licke that this realme hath bredd this c. yeares. But as 
I told y* Lp*, he is flexible in one-kind onlye; his 
humour is ledd by voluntary, not by constraint. But 
my good Lo. I humbly submitt myself to your deepe and 
iuditial understanding in thys political busyness, howbeit 
I could wishe myself an agent in a service so hone, 
wherein my good Lord, if I faulter, let me have my de- 
meritt ; I shall hereby profitt my countrie, and no private 
man can receve any prejudice by yt; as it will app* to y* 
Lp* on examinatn. of my causes of vexadn, wherewith I 
am no waies to be charged. I protest, my Lo., it is not 
so much for my liberty as for the avoyding of such dan- 
gerous —s that I desyre to be abroade. This place 
doth much confound my memory and suppresse my 
spirritts, which walking with my [illeg., Rey?] would 
helpe bothe ye one and other, besides my disquiet in the 
prison, where all abuses conspiring, my disturbance 
comon. This 24%, Monday, 1606. 

“Le Counter, Woodstrete. This in hast. 

“ Y honr* most dutifull 
“ Tn. Coo. 
“As I began with the prophet so I end with tlie 
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Psalmist, ‘ Dilexi quoniam exaudibit,’ I love my lord be- 
cause he hath heard me.” 


“To the right Honourable St Jo. Popham, 
Knight, Lo. Chief Justice of England, Sieants Inr 





ETYMOLOGY or “cocksHuT” AND “ cocksHooT.” 


How are these words allied? Or are they allied 
at all? And what is their derivation? Cockshut 
is defined by Johnson to mean “ the close of the 
evening, at which time poultry go to roost.” This 
is by no means a clear etymology. In Richard 
ITT, Act V. Se. 3., we have “much about cock- 
shut time.” Steevens, in a note on this passage, 
quotes the following authorities: Ben Jonson, 
“in the cockshut light,” “a fine cockshut even- 
ing,” “in the twilight cockshut light;” Dame 
Juliana Berners, who says, “ frette him faste with 
a coheshote corde ;" and an anonymous tract-wri- 
ter, who writes “to watch a coche-shoote, or a 
limed bush.” 

Now, surely all these passages cannot illustrate 
the same word! 
the day, seems to be one word, and cockshoot 
another word, having some reference to bird- 
catching (woodcocks ?). The other day I fell in 
with a passage where the word cockshoot seems to 
be used in a sense allied to that intended by Dame 
Juliana Berners and the anonymous tract-writer 
quoted by Steevens. The passage is in The Bos- 
cobel Tracts, edited by J. Hughes, 1858, an 8vo. 
volume of reprints of old tracts and literature re- 
lating to the escape of King Charles II. In Bosco- 
bel, written by Thos. Blount, is a description of the 
battle of Worcester, and the following sentence 
occurs : — 

“ At this time Cromwell was settled in an advantageous 
post at Perrywood, having rais’d a breastwork at the 
cockshoot of the wood for his greater security.” 


The sand-hill lying to the south of the town of 


Reigate, over which hill the old Brighton road 
passes, is called Cockshut or Cockshot Hill. In 
maps the word is spelt both ways; but maps are 
very fallible guides in such matters, for the sur- 
veyor is at the mercy of those of whom he inquires 
the names of places, and he has not always the 
means of testing the accuracy with which names 
are pronounced. 

Whatever the cockshoot of a wood may be,— 


Cockshut, as applied to a time of 
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and this I seek to have explained, —it seems that | 
the hill near Reigate, to which I have alluded, | 


must owe its name to that local term; for the 
estate on the southern slope of the hill is called 
Woodhatch, and this estate is bounded by a com- 
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THE CHAMBER OF “LITTLE EASE :” 
HOLME. 


RANDLE 


Dr. Lingard, in his account of the different 
kinds of torture used in the Tower in the times 
of the Tudors, says : — 

“ A fourth kind of torture was a cell called ‘ Little Ease.’ 
It was of so small dimensions and so constructed that the 
prisoner could neither stand, sit, nor lie in it at full length. 
He was compelled to draw himself up in a squatting pos- 
ture, and so remained during several days.” — History of 
England, vol. viii. note G, p- 424, 4th edit., 1838. 


Randle Holme tells us there was a similar place 
at Chester, where it was used for the punishment 
of petty offences; and according to his quaint de- 
scription of it, with such effect as to make one 
think it might usefully be revived in these days. 
It is remarkable that he had never heard of 
the “ Little Ease” in the Tower : — 

“ Like to this [the Stocks of which he had just given a 
description ] there is another like place of Punishment in 
our House of Correction in Chester (the like to it I have 
not heard in any other place) it is called the iL ittle Case, 
a place cut into a Rock, with a Grate Door before it; into 
this place are put Renegadoes, Apprentices, &c. that dis- 
obey their Parents and Masters, Robbers of Orchards, and 
such like Rebellious Youths; in which they can neither 
Stand, Sit, Kneel, nor lie down, but be all in a ruck, or 
knit together, so and in such a Lamentable Condition, 
that half an hour will tame the Stoutest and Stubbornest 
Stomach, and will make him have a desire to be freed 
from the place.” — The Academy of Armory and Blazon, 
b. m1. ¢. vii. No. 91. p. 512. 

Does either of these places exist now, and were 
there any others ? 

May I ask, too, whether anything particular is 
known of Randle Holme? The compiler of such 
a marvellous farrago as the Academy of Armory 
and Blazon must have been a remarkable man. 

Davin Gam. 


[Randle Holme, the author of The Academie of Ar- 
mory, was Sewer of the Chamber in Extraordinary to 
Charles II. He followed the employment of his father 
and grandfather, and was deputy to Garter for Cheshire, 
Lancashire, Shropshire, and North Wales; but previous 
to this appointment had attracted the notice of Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale by the irregularity of his proceedings, who 
prosecuted him at the Stafford Assizes, 20 Car. LI., for 
marshalling the funeral of Sir Ralph Ashton, and ob- 
tained a verdict against him, with 20/. damages. He was 
buried at St. Mary’s, Chester, March 15, 1699-70. For a 
pedigree of his family, see Ormerod’s Cheshire, ii. 253. } 





Minor Queries. 
Lyons, Deputy Clerk of the Council.—In a 


| work entitled Grand Juries of West Meath, and 


mon, at the foot of the hill, named Earlswood | 


Common. No trace of the Earl’s Wood now 
exists, but Wood-hatch evidently refers to the 


gate which formed one entrance to it, and the | 


cockshoot appears to have been another. Jaypee. 


printed at Ledestown in 1853, the brother of Col. 
Lyons of Ledestown, 1776, is thus described :— 
“Henry Lyons of the Mount, Deputy Clerk of the 
Council, and Deputy Master-General, died in Dublin.” 
If any of your Dublin correspondents can give 
information as to the time of death of this indivi- 
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dual he will oblige — with any other particulars 
respecting his family. He was descended, accord- 
ing to the above work, from William Lyons, who 

urchased considerable lands in King’s County 
From Lord Dunsany, and died 1633, leaving issue 
Charles and other children, of whom any account 
would be acceptable. Some of your genealogical 
correspondents in Ireland can inform me where 
the will of William Lyons, dying in 1633, in 
King’s County, would be likely to be — . 


Martinelli's House of Medici. — The insertion of 
the following Query in “ N. & Q.” would oblige 
many historical students in this city, and might 
render a signal service to Italian history, if the 
required information should fortunately be ob- 
tained : — ° 

By commission of Leopold I.,Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, Martinelli, who was the author also of a 
History of England, wrote a voluminous “ History 
of the House of Medici.” When the MS. was sub- 
mitted to Leopold, it was found to be far more 
frank and outspoken than suited the Grand Ducal 
ideas of propriety. For this reason it remained 
unpublished. Now Litta asserts in his superb 
work, Fam. Med., tavola 19., that this MS. was 
sold to an Englishman, and taken to England. 
Can any reader of “N. & Q.” throw any aw on 
the present probable hiding-place of this valuable 
work ? T, Avotraus Trotxors. 

Florence, Oct. 15, 1858. 


Cannon Family, co. Hertford.—1 should feel 
obliged to any Hertfordshire genealogist inform- 
ing me where I can find a pedigree of the Cannon 
family ; they are supposed to have descended from 
a family of that name in Scotland [Qu. Was there 
a family of that name seated in Scotland? if so, 
in what part ?], and settled at Barley, co. Herts, 
about 200 years since, and from this family de- 
scended the late Edward Cannon, gent., of Great- 
Hormead Bury, co. Herts, I should also feel 
obliged by any information respecting the Cannon 
arms, crest, and motto. T. M. 


“ Auld Reekie:” “ Modern Athens.” —Can any 
of your correspondents inform me of the earliest 
occasion in which these names, as applied to the 
city of Edinburgh, appear in print ; or supply any 
information as to how or by whom they were ori- 
ginated. Davin Forsrtu. 


Glasgow. 


Blondeau: Gougeon.—Information is desired 
relative to the history of the families of Blondeau 
and Gougeon. They are no doubt of French 
extraction, but when they came to England I have 
not been able to ascertain. Lewis Augustus 
Blondeau married Denise Gougeon. They had a 
son, William Nevile, born in the year 1740. Soon 
after, I believe, Mr. Blondeau died. Mrs. Blon- 
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deau, afterwards Lady Hart, wife of Sir William 
Hart (Gentleman of the Privy Chamber in the 
reign of George II.), was Mistress of the House- 
hold at St. James’s Palace for more than fifty 
years in the reigns of George II. and George III. 

Esthére, or Hester Gougeon, her sister, married 
Daniel Cornelius de Beaufort, grandfather of the 
late Admiral Sir F. Beaufort. I believe that the 
families of Gougeon and Guizot are in some way 
related or connected. H. C. H. 


Attack on the Sorbonne. — 

“ When Zeus was young a rakish course he led, 
Invaded Daniie’s tower, Amphitryon’s bed ; 
Knock’d down Titians, burnt-out Semele, 

And bore Europa splashing through the sea. 
Sow’d his wild oats; then sought another home, 
And changed his name and character at Rome. 
Grave and majestic, lived a sober life, 

Fear’d by the bad, respected by his wife. 

A cycle more, grown corpulent and old, 

He watch’d the weathercock, and shun’d the cold; 
Used stronger spectacles, spoke thick and slow, 
Lov’d his arm-chair, and nurs’d his gouty toe; 
Thought pleasure troublesome: The Sorbonne thus 
Thunder’d about the wnigenitus ; 

Pierc’d Paschal’s metaphysic crust, and saw, 
With gimlet eye, each Augustinian flaw. 

And zealous, practising the zeal which strikes, 
Drove out one Arnald to the land of dykes. 

Now feeble, sunk in gluttony and ease, 

Requires all candidates to— pay their fees. 

With senses dull’d by simonistic jobs, 

Smells not Gassendi, passes over Hobbes. 

Bullied by Beaumont, mistresses, and lords, 
Humbly permission craves to eat its words ; 

And vows, with voice between a groan and squall, 
He saw not heresy, when writ so small.” 

The above lines are from An Epistle in Verse 
addressed to the Rev. R. O. C., by G. C., small 
4to., London, 1756, pp. 32. Perhaps it may be 
desirable to print the first part as introductory to 
what follows; but all which I ask is an explana- 
tion of the attack on the Sorbonne. M. E. 


Plato.— There is an ancient, not infrequently 
quoted, simile of a statue in an unhewn block of 
marble, which exists indeed, but appears to men 
only when discovered and developed by the crea- 
tive mind and hand of the sculptor. I believe the 
image is in Plato, but am unable to Jay my hand 
on the passage. Can any of your readers refer 
me to it ? M. A. 


The Metcalfe Family. —Can any correspondent 
inform me how the late Lord Metcalfe, Governor- 
General of India, was descended from that Thomas 
Metcalfe who was Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster about the time of Henry VII. ? 

A. M. W. 
Andrew Morison.— There was printed (Edin- 
| burgh) at the foot of the Horse Wynd, 1719, Ax 
Abstract of the Art of Defence ; showing how it is 
to be played. Itis dedicated to Sir James Kinloch 
of Kinloch, and is subscribed “ Andrew Morison.” 
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As it consists of sixteen pages, title and dedica- 
tion included, it is presumed that very few copies 
exist. Who was Andrew Morison ? J. M. 


Palm Sunday at Rome.—I have always been 
told the boughs borne in the processions were 


really branches of palm, which tree is not uncom- | 


mon in Rome and its vicinity, and not only so, 
but that one of the families of Rome had the ex- 
clusive right of supplying the branches, which are 
gathered the preceding year, and laid up during 
the winter. 


with the name of such family ? A. A. 


Proposed University of Armagh. —In the Me- 


moirs and Correspondence of Viscount Castlereagh, | 
vol. ii, p. 302., there is an interesting letter from | 
the late Rev. Dr. Miller of Armagh (then one of | 
the Fellows of Trinity College, Dublin), respect | 
ing the proposed University of Armagh. Some de- | 


tails are likewise given in the same volume, p. 64. 

The plan did not succeed ; but I shall be glad to 

know where to look for farther particulars. 
ABBA. 


Chess Calculus.—I learn from an extraordin- 
ary letter which Lord Lyttelton has just received 
from a gentlemen of Guernsey (Mr. Henry Man- 
ning), that the latter is about publishing a tract 
to exhibit the close analogy between music and 
chess, even to the point of translating a game of 
chess into a piece of music. Of what worth this 
theory may be I cannot say, but it reminds me of 
another in connexion with chess, viz., the Mathe- 
matical Theory of Chess. To turn this Note into 
a Query, I wish to ask Proressorn De Morcan 
whether it is practicable to construct a Chess Cal- 
culus, so that every position in a game may be ex- 
pressed by a function of the positions and powers 
of the pieces, by operating on which the best move 
for the next player might be evolved. Chess is a 
science which is wholly evolved from its axioms 
and definitions ; and the power of any piece may 
be expressed in terms of its coordinate axes 
(these last being measured by the number of 
squares). Why, then, cannot the whole science 
be reduced to a mathematical ealculus? I should 
be much obliged to the learned Professor if he 
would give me a tolerably full answer. 


C. Mansriecp Ineiesy. 


Birmingham. 


“Narren Beschworung.” —The Narren Besch- 
worung, or Exorcism of Fools, is as remarkable for 
its curious woodcuts as for its poignancy as a 
satire. Can you give me any information — 

1. Who is supposed to be the author ? 

2. When was it first printed ? 

3. Where is a copy to be found of the oldest 
edition ? 

I have a very fine copy in black-letter, without 


date, and full of the most clever cuts; but it 


Can any of your readers furnish me | 


wants a leaf, or perhaps two leaves, at the end ; and 
I am very desirous of completing it if I possibly 
can. My impression is that the on: belonging to 
me is the Editio Princeps. J. M. 


Ogham Inscription, a.v. 296. — Webb, in his 
Analysis of the Antiquities of Ireland (1791, p.144.), 
states that an Irish inscription in Ogham charac- 
ters had then recently been discovered, which 
“ascertained the reality of the battle of Gabhra” 
| (pronounced Gaura). This inscription was con- 
tained on a stone erected on the Callen Mountain 
| in memory of Conan. The date of this battle 

(one of the decisive battles of Ireland) is affirmed 
| by the annals of Innisfallen to have been a.p. 296. 
Can anyone inform me where this stone now is, and 
what the words of the inscription are? H.C. C. 


Twinkling of a Bed Post: What is a Bed Staff? 
—I have often heard this phrase, which George 
Colman puts into the mouth of Lord Duberly in 
| the Heir at Law, quoted as an instance of his 
whimsicality, and the originality of his ideas. I 
was much surprised the other day to find in Mot- 
teux and Ozell’s Translation of Rabelais (author's 
prologue, Book iv.), “ He would have cut him 
down in the twinkling of a bed-staff.” It is ge- 
nerally supposed to have been a staff or round 
= of wood, fixed by the side of a bedstead to 

eep the bed in its place. If this were the case it 
must have been at least six feet long, and strong 
enough to bear the weight of any one leaning 
against it. But how can this be when we find it 
used by Bobadil, in Every Man in his Humour, to 
exhibit his skill with the rapier? Such a pole 
might have been used to show what could be done 
with a pike or spear; but it seems impossible 
that a staff as tall as a man’s self, and as thick as 
his wrist, could have elucidated the lightning-like 
passes of the small sword. A. A. 





Passage in Burke. — 

“Let me repeat the memorable words of Burke: ‘Is 
there a man in his senses who judges from words, not 
| actions, whether others are at peace with him, and when 

struck, does not make up his mind till his question is 


| answered!’ ” — Letter to the Rt. Hon. Lord Grenville, 
on the War in Spain, Lond. 1810, p. 27. 

Can you help me to the place in Burke where 
this passage occurs ? E, J. P. 


Portrait of Dr. Robert Langton.—I have lately 
| seen a picture, evidently ancient, representing an 
elderly man, with white flowing beard, moustache, 
and hair ; the features of a pronounced character, 
the nose being long and aquiline, and the eye 

piercing. The costume of the figure is that of an 
| eeclesiastic, consisting of a black gown and cap. 
| In the right hand he holds a book, in the left a 
| long staff, from which is suspended what is ap- 
| parently a pilgrim’s scrip, covered with pilgrim's 
emblems. At the head of the portrait (for such 








it is) is inseribed “ Robertus Langton, doctor, 
ete.” The painting is on canvas. It is said to 
have come from Annesley Hall, Nottinghamshire, 
the residence of the Chaworths. 

If any of your correspondents, acquainted with 
Annesley Hall and its pictures within the last 
forty or fifty years, could inform me whether the 
portrait is remembered to have been seen there, 
and furnish any farther particulars, I should feel 
much obliged. James THompson. 

Leicester. 


Quotation Wanted. — Who says, of whom — 
“ The solitary monk who shook the world.” ? 


A, E. H. H. 


Minor Queries With Answers. 


Medalet of Spence.—TI have lately been shown 
a small copper coin of three quarters of an inch in 
diameter, of which I should like to know the 
history. One side is the impression of the head 
and bust of a man surrounded with the following 
words: “'T. Spence, a State Prisoner in 1794.” 
And on the obverse, under the words “ Am I not 
thine ass,” is the figure of a man with a crown on 
his head ; a sceptre in his uplifted right hand, the 
reins in his left; a pigtail hanging down over his 
tailcoat ; a “ fair round belly,” casting its shadow 
before ; his legs encased in breeches and Hessians 
(the latter armed with long spurs) ; seated on a 
bare-backed animal that, but for the hint con- 
veyed in the label, and the even superasinine length 
of ears with which it is adorned, a naturalist would 
feel more inclined to pronounce a bull than a 
donkey. It is not difficult to guess that the rider 
of this hybrid beast is meant to represent his 
Majesty George III. of blessed memory ; but who 
was T. Spence? and for what offence was he in 
limbo? Wherein lies the point of the label, “Am 
I not thine ass?” These are I hope, Sir, not ille- 
gitimate queries to you and your legion. Rustic. 

Mooltan, Punjab, 25 Aug. 1858. 

[This is one of the many medalets or tokens issued by 
the radical fellow T. Spence, who was imprisoned for 
sedition. See The Case of Thomas Spence, bookseller, the 
corner of Chancery-lane, who was committed to Clerkenwell 
Prison, Dec. 10, 1792, for selling Poine’s Rights of Man. 
8vo., 1792. The reverse represents George III. riding 
upon John Bull, having an ass’s head, and exclaiming 
submissively: “Am I not thine ass?” (See Balaam.) 
Spence struck several medalets or tokens, all politically 
satirical. Mrs. Banks entered them all in her Catalogue 
as “seditious tokens.” See also The Coin-Collector’s Com- 
panion, published by T. Spence, 24mo., 1795. } 

Michael Drayton. — Some time ago it was an- 
nounced in “ N. & Q.” (1* S. xii. 395.) that Mr. 
Collier was engaged in editing Drayton’s Works. 
Was this expressed intention ever carried into 
effect ? Ww. C, 


[One volume 4to. of Drayton’s Works has been printed 
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for the Roxburghe Club, under the editorship of Mr. Col- 
lier. It occupies nearly 500 pages, and contains all the 
poet’s earliest and rarest productions. Of the seven 
poems contained in it, two are from unique originals, one 
from copies which exist only at Oxford and in the 
British Museum, and another from a book formerly the 
property of the unfortunate Earl of Essex, with his cor- 
rections. We trust that the work will be continued by 
the Roxburghe Club. } 


Beukelzoon. — In an account of the state of the 
Netherlands at the time of the accession of Philip 
the Good, Mr. Motley says, in his Rise of the 
Dutch Republic, i. 39.,— 

“The material prosperity of the country had, however, 
vastly increased. The fisheries of Holland had become 
of enormous importance. The invention of the humble 
Beukelzoon of Biervliet had expanded into a mine of 
wealth.” 

Can any of your readers tell me who Beukel- 
zoon was, and in what his invention consisted ? 

VESPERTILIO. 

[In 1414, Jacob Beukelzoon of Biervliet discovered the 


| new and excellent method still in use, of drying and bar- 


relling herrings, and two years after the first large her- 
ring sein was manufactured at Hoorn. — Velius, Chronyck 
van Hoorn, boek i. p. 17.] 


Seal found at Old Ford. —TI enclose an impres- 
sion from a copper seal found at Old Ford, near 
Bow, during the excavation for the North London 
Line. I am not learned in archeology, and there- 
fore I must leave the Editor of “ N. & Q.” to 
read the legend; but I should feel obliged for 
any information on the point. At the back of 


| the seal is a copper loop, which affords a handle 


or means of suspending it. W. L. B. 

[The inscription is, “s Pp2xTRI TEDERI DECANORIC’ 
cretTensis.” Sigillum Petri Teder, such is the interpre- 
tation of the commencement; but how to proceed we 
know not at present, for the seal is foreign, and the names 
and titles are to us unknown. Mr. Teder, or Tederus, 
was probably a dean or a canon, ] e 


Norfolk and Suffolk MSS.—In the History of 
the College of Arms, by the Rev. Mark Noble, 
A. D. 1805, is the following : — 

“ The Rev4, Joseph Bokenham, Rector of Stoke Ash in 
Suffolk, made an alphabetical list of Arms and Monu- 
ments of this County (Norfolk), containing 1228 coats of 
Arms. The late Sir John Fenn purchased it out of Le 
Neve Norroy’s collection.” 

Also: — . 

“The Rev. J. Bokenham made a collection of 730 
coats of Arms of families of Suffolk, to which Sir John 
Fenn made additions.” 

Can any of your readers give me any informa~- 
tion of the whereabouts of either or both of these 
MSS. ? and whether I can obtain an inspection of 
their contents ? Turee Mutcets. 

{In the Index to the Additional MSS. in the British 
Museum, under Norro.k, we find “ Notes of Norfolk 
families, Alphabet of Arms, etc., collected by Mr. Borrett 


| and Rev. J. Bokenham.” MS. 5522.) 
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Replies. 
NOTE ON PROFESSOR DE MORGAN'S ESTIMATE OF 
SIR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
(2™ S. vi. 293.) 
In Proressor De Morean’s conclusive reply 
to the last query of Mr. Henspury, whether he 


would assert thut those who have been great in ma- 
thematics have often been great in other things ? 
he deals out but spare justice to the versatile — 
nay, almost universal — genius of Wren, even if 
he does not “damn with faint praise” the man 
whom the learned, the eloquent, the witty, the 
prince of mathematic commentators, the 
trious Isauc Barrow, his colleague and contem- 
porary, ‘escribes as* “ Certissime constat 
precociores neminem unquam preetulisse spes, ita 
nec maturiores quemquam fructus protulisse: pro- 
digium olim puer, nune miraclum viri, imo demonum 
hominis, suffecerit nominasse ingeniosissimum opti- 
mum Christophorum Wrennum.” 

Proressor De Morean says of this universal 
genius, who passed not a day of his long and 
useful life without adding a line to the book of 
knowledyve, “1 shall astonish some of your readers 
by telling them that Christopher Wren was a ma- 
thematician of no mean reputation: see his name in 
the Index of the Principia.” Is it then surprising 
that the mine! which designed St. Paul's and all 
around it, because he was an architect, an adopted 
profession, “ was a mathematician of no mean re- 
putation . 

The learned Professor refers to the Index of 
the Principia, which was not published till after 
1686, when Wren was in the zenith of his fame 
as a scholar, an artist, a geometrician, an astro- 
nomer, the improver, if not the inventor, of the 
barometer, an experimentalist on the laws of 
motion and gravitation, the only solver of Pascal's 
and Kepler's problems, a poet, chemist, the 
Crichton of art and science. I appeal to the 
letter-books of the Royal Society, which I was 
permitted to consult for my Memoirs of Wren, 
by Sir Humphry Davy, and to Birch’s History of 
the Royal Society, vol. iv. p. 484., which states : 

“ May 19, 1686, Sir Joseph Williamson in the chair. 
Ordered, ae Mr. Newton's Philosophie Naturalis Prin- 


| pocket* o1 


illus- | 


ut 


And the distinguished philosopher Robert Hooke, 
the controversialist of Hevelius, the inventor of 
spring watches, an observer of the 
variations-of the compass, and a great contributor 
to natural science, writes : 

“Of him I must affirm that since the time of Ar- 
chimedes there scarce ever met in one man so great 
perfection, with such a mechanical head and so philo- 
sophical a mind.” 


Milizia, in his Vite det Architetti, 

“Wren fu d’ un carattere si modesto il disprezzo degl’ 
ignoranti; egli era veramente dotti,e percid non parlava 
che poco di rade.” 


says: 





Oughtred, in the pre “ge to his Clavis Mathe- 
matice Oxonie, 1652, edit. 3., says of the youthful 
Wren, — 


“Dominus Christophorus Wren, collegii Wadhamensis 
commensalis generosus, admirandos prorsus ingenio ju- 
venis, qui nondum sexdecim annos natus, Astronomiam, 
Gnomonicam, Staticam, Mechanicam preclaris inventis 


| auxit; ab eoque tempore continud augere pergit.’ 


Nor must we forget that the name of Wren was 
highly distinguished before the Principia of New- 
ton was known; for in 1662 his Astronomical 
Lectures were published at the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press: Prelectiones Astronomice Oxonie Lect. 

Problematibus Spheribus : de Pascale: de Re 
nautica verum. See a manuscript on the subject 
in the Lansdowne Collection in the British Mu- 
seum. 

As to the celebrity given to Wren by the Index 
to the Principia, as Proressor De Morean af- 


| firms, the case is the reverse, as I shall briefly 


show. 
In 1671, nine years after the publication of 
Wren's Prelectiones Astronomice, just mentioned, 


it is recorded in Birch’s LMistory of the Royal So- 
ciety (vol. ii. p. 501.), when Wren, Boyle, Wallis 
and Hooke were engaged in philosophical inves- 
tigations, particularly as to a recent publication 
of Leibnitz on a new hypothesis, that — 

“ At the last meeting of the Society this year Mr. Isaac 
Newton was proposed candidate? for admission into the 
Society, by the Lord Bishop of Salisbury. At the next 


| meeting he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 


cipia Mathematica be printed forthwith in quarto, in a | 


fair letter; and that a letter be written to him to signify 
the Society's resolution, and to desire his opinion as to 
the print, volume, cuts, &c. Mr. Halley, the clerk to the 
Society, wrote accordingly on May 20th,” 


Horace Walpole says, — 
“ A variety of knowledge proclaims the universality, a 


multiplicity of works the abundance, and St. Paul's Ca- 
thedral the greatness, of Sir C avtategne r Wren’s genius.” 











* In his sniientiit « Lecture, on succeeding to the 
Chair of Geometry in Gresham College rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Wren, 1662.” See Isaaci Barrow 
Opuscula, Lond, 1681, folio, p. 100. 


of volume 


as is recorded in the first page the new 


* Wren’s was the age of cyphers: he publi lished two to 
secure his discoveries of the laws of motion from piracy. 
So did Pascal, Kepler, and other celebrities of that time; 
and Robert Hooke assumed a cypher, complaining of 
piracy, if he communicated intelligibly, and thus an- 
nounced his spring watch and his laws of the catenarian 
curve 

t The modesty of this great man is beautifully exem- 
plified in his reply to this communication. (See Pail. 
Trans., vol. vii. No. 81.) “I am very sensible of the 
honour done me by the Bishop of Salisbury in proposing 
me candidate; and which, 1 hope, will be further con- 
ferred on me by my election into the Society. And, if so, 
I shall endeavour to testify my gratitude, by communi- 
cating what my poor and solitary endeavours can effect 
towards the promoting philosophical design.” 
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(Birch's [ist., vol. iii. p. 1.): 167}, January 11, Mr. Isaac 
Newton was elected.” 

It is melancholy to find that the illustrious 
author of the Principia, the great discoverer of | 
the hidden things of light, had the mortification | 
to find that honours were often profitless in a | 
worldly view ; for it is recorded in Birch’s History 
(vol. iii. p. 178.), under the date of January 28, | 
1675, that, — 

“ At a meeting of the Council, Mr. Oldenburg having 
mentioned that Mr. Newton having intimated his being | 
in such circumstances that he desired to be excused from 
the weekly payments, it was agreed to by the Council 
that he should be dispensed with.” 

In April, 1676, the Society record his suc- | 
cessful experiments of the prism. In December, 
1679, Sir Christopher Wren being in the chair, 
an important communication from Mr. Newton, 
dated November 28, 1679, explaining his opinions 
of M. Mallemont’s new hypothesis of the heavens, 
was read and discussed, Wren suggesting experi- 
ments to be made in proof of Newton's correct- 
ness. (Jbid. p. 513.) 

The year 1685 I have already recorded as being 
memorable for the publication of the Principia by | 
the Royal Society: and in May, 1714, the name | 
of Sir Isaac Newton was added to that of Wren, 
for the first time, as one of his Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, “for the carrying on, finishing, and adorn- 
ing of this cathedral.” (See Sir Henry Ellis's 
Dugdale, p. 174.) 

lt is not for me, nor, at the present day, for any 
one, to eulogise the mighty mind of him whom our 
great ethic poet sung, — 


“ Gop said, let Newrow be, and all was light.” 


But the candour of the learned Professor must 
excuse my zeal in favour of that cyclopwedian 
genius, that prodigy of a boy, that miracle of a 
man, that magician of science, whom he has un- 
consciously underrated. As a mathematician, 
Newton is nulli secundus; but “the visible diurnal 
sphere” in which Wren “lived and moved and 
had his being” for nearly a hundred years, de- 
serves something more than the lukewarm praise 
of being “a mathematician of no mean repu- 
tation!" In making Brutus poor, we enrich not 
Cassius! Let them both stand in the Temple of 
Fame in their own circles, and let that of Wren 
be near to that of his distinguished contemporary 
and yoke-fellow, the second Michelangiolo. Both 
were celebrated for intellectual precocity; both 
employed a long and useful life in the public wel- 
fare; both became acknowledged and admired 
Nestorian sages ; and of both may be truly said— 
“SINGULARIS IN SINGULIS, IN OMNIBUS UNICUS.” 


James Eves. 
20. Burney Street, Greenwich, 





LASCELLES’ HISTORY OF IRELAND. 
(2™ S. vi. 287.) 

A correspondent asks, “‘ what may be the merits 
of this work, which he has not had an opportunity 
of consulting?” I presume he alludes to the Liber 
Munerum Publicorum Hibernia, ab an 1152 usque 
ad 1827, or Establishments of Ireland from the 
19th of King Stephen to the 7th George IV.; being 
the Report of Rowley Lascelles, extracted from the 
Records, §c. §c. It not to the entire work, the 
Query probably points to the “ Res Geste An- 


| glorunr in Hibernia,” which forms a portion of it. 


This valuable compilation was commenced un- 
der direction of the Irish Record Commission in 
1812 from a collection of MS. books formed by 
Mr. Lodge from the Patent and Close Rolls, and 
inunels purchased by the Crown. Mr. Las- 
celles was entrusted with the preparation of the 
documents for publication in 1813, and was em- 
ployed on them to 1830, when it was taken out 
of his bands in consequence of a Report of the 
Record Commissioners in England; in which they 
represented the incompleteness, imperfections, and 
the improper introduction of irrelevant matter 
into the portion printed up to that date. The 
cost of revising and remodelling it would have 
been so formidable that the government, rather than 
encounter it, deemed it more prudent to suspend 
it altogether. For upwards of twenty years, 
therefore, no farther progress was made, although 
the printing had previously proceeded to the ex- 
tent of two folio volumes of about 1000 pages 
each. At length in 1852 it was resolved, in consi- 
deration of the value of much of the material 
embodied in it, and the great expense already 
incurred, to issue the book incomplete as if is; and 
even without expunging the objectionable por- 
tions, such as the “ Supplement to the History of 
England, or Res Gestz Anglorum in Hibernia,” 
which Mr, Lascelles had introduced without au- 
thority, and which has certainly no claim to appre- 
ciation or retention. 

Accordingly, in February, 1852, it was issued to 
the public with a preface by Mr. F. 8. Thomas of 
the Public Record Office, exposing the above 
facts, and prefixing an analysis of its contents. 
The work, as Mr. Thomas says, contains matter 
of importance and interest, but in an imperfect 
and immethodical form, utterly destitute of sys- 
tem and arrangement. Hence its value for con- 
sultation is, to a great extent, neutralised. 

To this notice I would append a Query: Mr. 
Lascelles, about the year 1833, was in possession 
of an elaborate index to the work, which I saw 
with him in MS. (but whether complete or im- 
perfect Iam unable to say.) Such a key to the 
“rudis indesquaque moles” of his compilation 
would be of extreme value; and it is desirable to 
know whether the MS. I allude to is still in exist- 
ence; and whether it could be rendered available 
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to the public now that the Liber Hibernia has been 


issued by the Commissioners. 


J. Emerson TENNENT. | 





The work quoted by Annpa under the former of | 
these names was never published in a separate | 


form, but is included in Part I. of that stupen- 


dous repertory of the Official History of Ireland, | 


the Liber Munerum Publicorum Hibernia, —a work 
which, after having been compiled, by special com- 


mand, pursuant to an Address from the House of | 
| have been the composition and ingredients of these 


Commons, a.p. 1810, and printed in 1824, was 
never published, but suppressed by the English 
government, for very sufficient reasons. 

These two ponderous volumes will be found in 
the libraries of Trinity College, and the Royal 
Dublin Society (presented by the now Right 
Hon. Philip Cecil Crampton, LL.D., Judge of the 
Queen's Bench), and a copy was some time ago in 
the collection of the Repeal Association, which 
was advertised for sale, on the dissolution of that 
body, if I remember rightly, at a very high price. 

The government having since removed the re- 


ments noticed imperfect ; but I have been able so 
far to verify the following quotations given by 
him from the edition in his possession. 

Reuben, p. 10. (of my copy), “ The Fourth is the 
Spirit of Smelling, wherewith cometh Delight,” &c. 
“ Seeing” is treated of as the second particular, and 
there appears to me no inaccuracy in the sense or 
text. P. 12. “ The Egyptian Woman (Potiphar’s 
wife, Memphitica,) did much to him (Joseph) by 
using the help of Witches, and by offering him 
Slaubar Sauses,” &c. It is difficult to say what may 


dishes used to promote fascination. A 


passage 
| (p. 88. Joseph) may help to throw some light 


striction on the sale of this work, it can now be | 


procured through Messrs. Hodges and Smith, 
Dublin booksellers, for about two pounds. 

A very exact collation of the contents of the 
Liber Munerum, with interesting bibliographical 
notes, will be found in the Preface to the 2nd ed. 
(1851) of vol. i. 
valuable Fasti Ecclesiae Hibernice. 
says Dr. Cotton (loc, cit. p. xx.), “a great mass of 
curious information carelessly put together, and 
disfigured by flippant and impertinent remarks of 
the compiler most unbefitting a government em- 
ployé.” 

These observations of the venerable archdeacon 
seem fully merited, and apply especially to the 
first part of the work, which is from the pen of 
“Rowley Lascelles of the Middle Temple, ne 
ter-at-law.” The drift of this composition seems 
to be the upholding a policy of centralisation, and 
discouragement of Irish nationality, an animus 


| bring him to me. 


of the Archdeacon of Cashel’s | 
It contains, | 


which is sufficiently testified by the title of Part | 


I., which, so far from being, as quoted by Asuna, 
a“ History of Ireland,” is styled —* Supplement 
ta the History of England; or, Res Gestw Anglo- 
rum in Hibernia.” Sic vos non vobis ! 

The remaining six parts, however, of this great 
national work, which is too little known, are very 
valuable and important as registers of facts de- 
rived from sources of undoubted authority. 

An index to the whole is a desideratum. 

Joun Riston Garstin. 


TESTAMENT OF THE TWELYB PATRIARCHS. 
(2° 8. vi. 173. 276.) 

In reply to Furmus Ruesy, my copy, from 

“tear and wear,” is in one or two of the Testa- 


on the obscurity : “ and she sent me meat strewed 
about with Inchantment.” In vulgar speech, slab- 
ber and slubber are still heard in respect to food 
of a soft kind. 

Joseph, p. 84—94. The word seems throughout 
invariably spelled * eunuch.” P. 92. “ She would 
fain have spied me in desire of Sin,” for “ syped,” 
evidently a typographical error. Jd. “ Saying 
Altho’ they ask two Sonuneee of Gold, see that 
thou spare not for money, but Buy the child and 
He paid 80 Golden Crowns for 
me, and said to his Lady that he paid a 100,” &e. 
The Besand here referred to, is perhaps to be un- 
derstood as the ancient piece of gold coin called a 
Bysantine from having been first struck at By- 
zantium or Constantinople. (For copious inform- 
ation on this point, see Jamieson’s Scottish Dic- 
tionary, 8. ¥. edit. 4to., 1808.) On the authority 
of this lexivographer, “ Wiclif uses the term de- 
saunt as equivalent to falent.” 

Juda, p. 38. “ And they gave us Two Hundred 
Quarters of Corn, Five Hundred Bates of Oyl, 
and a Thousand and 500 measures of Wine,” &e. 
I take Bates, which occurs also in another part of 
the book spelled in the same way, to mean baths, 
a Hebrew measure equal to 7 gallons 4 pints 
English wine measuré. (See The State of the 
Greatest King Solomon, by G. Renolds, Bristol, 
1721, 8vo., p. 36.) 

Issachar, p. 52. “I have not Eaten my Meat 
alone, nor removed the Bounds and Buéiles of 
Lands.” It is probable that, in the connexion of 
the phrase duéiles is synonymous with the Scotch 
word butt, defined by Jamieson (ué sup.), “ A piece 
of ground which, in ploughing, does not form a 
proper ridge, but is excluded as an angle;” or 
otherwise “ for a small piece of ground disjoined 
in whatever manner from the adjacent lands ;” 
and in a general view, to the honesty of the pa- 
triarch who had respected his neighbours’ land- 
marks, and had not encroached on his property. 

The edition from which I quote is a neat speci- 
men of the Glasgow press in its typography. It 
is liberally interspersed with capitals in the text, 
and with abundance of marginal references as to 
the heads of the subjects discoursed on. A num- 
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ber of the woodeuts are considerably worn, and a 


few of them not by any means contemptible in | 


design for a cheap popular manual of that period, 
1720. G.N 


THE MASS TERMED A “SONG.” 
(2"4 S. vi. 214. 279.) 

We must all admit that the “Mass” of the 
early Church was no other than the Holy Eu- 
charist. My statement, therefore, was not that, 
in former days, the Mass itself was termed a song, 
an idea which it would be painful to entertain ; 
but that “to the service of the Mass the term 
‘song’ 
using the word “ particularly,” did I mean to 


signify that our English forefathers applied the | 


term “song” to the services of the Mass ezclu- 
sively. My meaning was, and is, that they applied 


it not only to our mediwval Church services ge- | 
nerally, but to the service of the Mass in parti- | 


cular; expressly, ex professo, to the service of the 
Mass, as well as to the other services of the 
Church. My statement relates to times past; 
but, in a measure, I find it sustained by a learned 
and able writer of more recent date, under the 
heading “ Liturgy of the Mass.” Dr. Rock, Hie- 
rurgia, 1851, pp. 80, 81.: — 

“ These words form the conclusion of the Secret. The 
Priest here elevates his voice at Low Mass, and at High 
Mass employs a chant in their recitation. ...... The 
style of music for singing the ‘ Preface’ and the ‘ Pater 
Noster,’ ” [ parts of the ‘ Liturgy of the Mass,’ as well as] 
“for chanting the psalms at Vespers, and at other parts of 
divine service ..... is indiscriminately called PLAin 
Sone, and the Gregorian Chant.” 

Old writers also expressly speak of the service 
of the Mass as a song. 

R. Brunne, cited by Dr. Richardson, “ and thi 
Masse songen ” (and thy Mass songs). 

Foxe, Acts and Mon. (1610), p. 1299. col. 2., 
“They had Masse of the holie Ghost solemnly 
sung in pricksong.” 

Roderick Mors, in his “Complaint,” p. 2. of 
ch. i., “ An unholy Masse . . @. . rolled up with 
discant, priksong, and organes.” 

The service of the Mass is sometimes called by 
Foxe “ the liturgie” (“ The liturgie, or Masse, as 
they call it, did first begin with Dominus vobis- 


cum,” p. 1275. col. 1.). Now, under this title also | 


Foxe desvribes the Mass-service as a song, p. 
1275. col. 2. in the * Offertory :” — 

“Thus ye may see what was their oblations and sacri- 
Jice in the ancient time of their liturgie [Mass]. Where- 
of now remaineth nothing but their name only with the 


It matters not how often in medisval times the | 


Mass was sung, how often said. The idea of sing- 


ing always attached to the Mass. “ Singing-breud, | 


the round cakes or wafers intended for the con- 


was particularly applied.” - Neither, in | 


secrated host in the eucharistic sacrament” (Halli- 
well). “Chanterie” (Chantry, Chaunterie), “ An 
endowment for the payment of a priest, to sing 
Mass agreeably to the appointment of the founder” 
| (ib.). The Mass might in this case be far oftener 
| said than sung : still the endowment was a Chan- 
terie. 
| When therefore an individual bequeathed a 
property to secure Masses for his soul, surely it 
might very naturally be said by those who had 
| expected the property to become theirs (as sug- 
gested 2™ §, vi. 214.), that he had “sold it for a 
song.” Tuomas Boys. 





FAMILIES OF WAKE AND DE VERE. 
(2™4 S. vi. 232. 275. 

Inquiries having recently been made respecting 
several members of the Wake family, it may not 
be out of place to seek for information respecting 
the earlier part of their pedigree. 

The founder of the family was Hugh Wac, who, 
in the reign of Hen. I., took to wife Emma, daugh- 
ter and ultimately heir of Baldwin Fitz-Gilbert, 
the son of Gilbert de Gaul, and grandson of Bald- 
win Count of Flanders. We are told that this 
Hugh was succeeded by three generations of 
Baldwins. ° 

The account given by Dugdale is that Baldwin 
I. died a. 3 Johan (a.p. 1201) ; that some time after 
his death Baldwin II. took to wife Agnes, daugh- 
| ter to William du Hommet; that this Baldwin 

died 8 Johan, a.p. 1206; and that his son by the 
said Agnes, — Baldwin III.,—after marrying Isa- 
bell, daughter of William de Briwer, died before 
| the 15th year of King John, a.p. 1213, leaving a 
son Hugh. 

If this statement were correct, [ugh, the grand- 

son of Baldwin II., must have been born within 
| twelve years after the marriage of his grandfather. 
How is this to be accounted for ? 

In memory of their descent from the Counts of 
Flanders, we find that Baldwin became the fa- 
vourite name in the family of Wake; and the 
traditional association appears to be retained to 

| our own day in the Christian name of Sir Baldwin 
Wake Walker. 

From the Placita de Quo Warranto (p. 500.) 
| we learn that one Robert de Veer (whose great- 
grandson, Ranulphus, was living. a. 3 Edw. III., 
| a.D. 1329) was enfeoffed of the manor of Thrap- 
| ston in the county of Northampton by one Balde- 
| winus de Wake; and that the son of the Robert 
de Veer so enfeoffed bore the name of Baldwin. 
This is probably the Baldwin de Ver whose name 
occurs in the Rot. de Oblatis et Finibus in connexion 
with the manor of Thrapston, a. 6 Johan, a.p, 1205. 

In addition to my first Query I would-ask, Was 
there any Baldwin de Ver before the reign of 
King John ? 
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Was there any connexion by marriage between 
the De Veres and the Wakes ? 

How were the De Veres of Thrapston con- 
nected, 

a, With the Earls of Oxford ? 

b. With the De Veres of Great Addington ? 
* The father of the first Hugh Wake was Geof- 
frey Wac, a Norman Baron, probably of Flemish 
extraction. Does the History of the Wake Family, 
mentioned by Mr. Cuapwick (p. 275), contain any 
account of this Geoffrey, and of his possessions in 
Normandy ? Matetss. 





Sitverstone asks certain definite questions at 
P 232., to none of which do the notes from 
lomefield at p. 275. offer any reply. Nor from 
the History of the Wake Family, to which Mr. 
Cuapwick alludes, will Sitverstons “learn 
what he desires;” if the work referred to be, as 


I presume, the Brief Enquiry into the Antiquity, | 


Honour, and Estate of the Name and Family of 
Wake, written by Abp. Wake for the use of his 
son, and printed at Warminster in 1833, by his 
great-grand-daughter, Etheldred Benett. 


volume would afford any gratification, either to 
Sitverstone or to Mr. Cuapwicx, I shall be 
happy to lend it, if they think it worth their while 
to procure my address from the publishers of “ N. 
& Q.,” and to apply to me for the loan of the same. 

Acug. 





Herewald Wake is a son of the present baronet, | 


Sir Charles Wake, of Courteenhall, Northampton- 
shire, whose family is traced back to Hereward 
or Herewald le Wake, who lived in the time of 
Edward the Confessor. 

My Query in respect to this family, at p. 232., 
is still open for reply, as neither the extracts from 


the History of Norfolk, nor the books referred to | 


as sources of information, furnish the particulars 
required. SILVERSTONE. 


BOOKSELLERS SIGNS. 
(2™ S. v. 130. 346. 466.) 


To the former lists may be added the follow- | 


ing :— 

L=J 

“The Black Horse,” Aldersgate Street, Thomas Este, 
1588—1605. - 

“The Star” on Bread Street Hill, Peter Short, 1597. 


“The White Lion” in Paule’s Churchyard, Thomas | 


Adams, 1603—1610. 

“The Cross Keyes,” Paul’s Wharf, John Windet, 1604 
—1605. 

“The Golden Anchor,” Pater-Noster Row, John Win- 
det, 1606. 

“The Bishop’s Head,” St. Paul’s Churchyard, Matthew 
Lownes, 1610—1624. 

The same, Humfrey Lownes, 1627. 

“The Golden Anchor,” over against St. Dunstan’s 
Church in Fleet Street, Ambrose Isted, 1672. 
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But I | 
write this to say, that if the perusal of this small 
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“The Crown” in Fleet Street, betwixt the two Temple 
Gates, William and John Leake, 1676. 
} “The Unicorn” at the West end of St. Paul’s, Abel 
| Swall, 1679. 
| “The Judge’s Head” in Chancery Lane, near Fleet 
Street, Jacob Tonson, 1679—1690. 
“The Three Roses” in Ludgate Street, Jonathan Ed- 
win, 1679. 
“The King’s Head” at the West end of St. Paul’s, 
Samuel Carr, 1680. 
“The Angel” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Moses Pitt, 
1685. 
“The Blew Anchor” in the Lower Walk of the New 
Exchange, Joseph Knight and F. Saunders, 1685, 
“The Rose and Crown” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
Richard Chiswell, 1689—1695. 
“The Sun” over against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Street, William Rogers, 1689—1706. 
“The Phenix ” in St. Paul's Churchyard, Henry Mort- 
lock, 1691—1698, 
“The Ship” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, John Taylor, 
1€92. 
“The Black Lyon” in Fleet Street, between the two 
Temple Gates, Richard Baldwin, 1692—1693. 
“The Unicom” under the Royal Exchange, Richard 
Parker, 1692—1693. 
“The Mitre” near Temple Bar in Fleet Street, Abel 
Roper, 1692 —1694. 
“The Golden Key” against the Meuse near Charing 
Cross, Thomas Chapman, 1692. 
“The Angel ” in the Pall Mall, over against St. James’s 
Square, Thomas Chapman, 1696—1713 
“ The Star,” the corner of Bride Lane in Fleet Street, 
Henry Rhodes, 1694. 
“The Green Dragon” without Temple Bar, William 
Crooke, 1694. 
“The George” in Fleet Street, near St. Dunstan’s 
| Church, Thomas Basset, 1694. 
“The Red Lyon” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Henry 
Bonwick, 1694. 
“ The Swan” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, William Keble- 
white, 1694. 
“The Star” in Ludgate Street, John Everingham, 
1694. 
“ The Peacock ” in the Poultry, W. Chandler, 1694. 
“The Black Bull” near the Royal Exchange in Corn- 
hill, S. Manship, 1694. 
| The Judge’s Head” near the Inner Temple Gate in 
Fleet Street, Jacob Tonson, 1695—1697. 
“The Bishop’s Head” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Wal- 
ter Kettilby, 1695—1704. 
“The Half Moon” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Thomas 
Bennet, 1696—1705. 
“ The Three Legs ” in the Poultrey, against the Stocks- 
Market, H. Walwyn, 1698. 
“The Lute” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, Richard Wel- 
| lington, 1698—1699., 
| “The Red Lion” on London Bridge, R. Bettesworth, 
1699. 
“The Black Boy ” in Fleet Street, A. Roper, 1701. 
“ The Angel ” in the Poultrey, John Lawrence, 1702. 
“The Peacock ” ia St. Paul’s Churchyard, Robert Cla- 
| vel, 1704. 
“The Three Daggers” near the Inner Temple Gate in 
| Fleet Street, M. Wotton, 1704. 
| “The Black Bull” over against the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill, William Davis, 1705. 
&., The Cross Keys” between the two Temple Gates, 
' 


Bernard Lintot, 1709 —1715. 
“ The Cross Keys and Bible” in Cornhill, A. Bell, 1711. 
“The Queen’s Arms” in Little Britain, J. Nicholson, 
| 1711. 
| 
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“ Seneca’s Head” in Exchange Alley, J. Round, 1711. 


| 


overgrowing sward, of some sort of burial foun- 


“The Half Moon” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, H. Cle- | dation ; and as the tradition is, as well as is stated 


metits, 1713. 
“The Black Boy” in Fleet Street, A. Collins, 1713. 


W. H. Husk. 





“Cross Keys,” in Paules Church-yard, John Pyper, 
1620 


« Angell,” in Popes-Head-Alley, John Sweeting, 1641. 
“Gilded Lion,” in Paul’s Churchyard, P. Stephens, 
1647 


end, T. Brewster, 1652. 

“The Bell,” in Paul’s Churchyard, 1659. 

“The George,” in Fleet Street near Clifford’s Inne, 
Tho. Dring, 1653. 

“ Black Beare,” in Paul’s Churchyard, 1636. 


“ Black Boy,” over against St. Dunstan’s Church, Chr. | ; Y 
| as well from its site as its small size and peculiar 


Wilkinson, 1671. 

“Three Pigeons,” St. Paul’s Churchyard, Humphrey 
Robinson, 1660. 

“Three Pigeons,” against the Royal Exchange in 
Cornhill, Brabazon Aylmer, 1685. 

“ The Sun,” over against St. Dunstan’s Church in Fleet 
Street, 1685. 

“ The Lute,” in St. Paul’s Churchyard, R. Wellington, 
1699. 
“ King’s Head,” in the Old Baley, John Wright, 1657. 

Bevater ApiMe. 





DE. DIBDIN'S “ DOVER DIGGINGS.” 
(2™ S. vi. 188.) 
Some four or five weeks back an inquirer 


wished for information respecting a said-to-be con- 
templated “ History of Dover,” by the celebrated 


4. 
“Three Bibles,” in Paul’s Churchyard, neer the West- | 


in some books, that King John, when at Dover, 
signed the deed which put the Pope, through 
Pandolph, his Nuncio, as chief arbiter in the rule 
of England, this is assumed to be the very spot of 
the transaction : the soil when so thrown up dis- 
covering plainly enough the substratum rubble- 
work of an ancient circular building of small size, 
and having a straight passage way. 

But, then, to what purpose was such structure 
applied, as a companion pharos to that on the 


| adjacent castle-crowned summit, here standing so 


conspicuously lonely on the fearful-like verge of 


| such cliff? or for what other imaginable end? 


Why, the presumption seems pretty reasonable, 


form, that the building had been an oratory or 


| chapel for the religious devotions of the famous 


Dr. Dibdin, the bibliopole; and as no reply has | 


et appeared in “ N. & Q.” (for which I also have 
en anxiously waiting), I presume there is none 
now to be expected ; and, therefore, in this dirth 
and difficulty, I beg to state a few facts in regard 
to this matter. 

The writer, in putting his Query, seems to take 
it for granted that the Reverend Doctor was a 
Dover “resident,” and yet I can hardly think 
such term ought to be here applied ; but, rather, 
that he was a mere visitor for a short period of 
the autumn of 1836, or so: for of the exact year 
I cannot now definitively tax my memory. 

While in Dover, as I then understood, he chiefly 
made his home, if not wholly, at the fine mansion 
of the Earl of Guildford, which is in the neigh- 
bourhood ; and certainly had it put forth in the 
two journals of the town, the Dover Telegraph 
and Dover Chronicle, and otherwise, that a “ His- 


Knights Templars, — those who, on returning 
from their pilgrimages to, or warrior exploits in, 
the Holy Land, were here afforded the first means 
of giving thanks to their God for such safe home- 
coming, after an absence of the most perilous 
venture through the far-away dominions of the 
cruel heathenish Saracen ! 

The opening up of these ruins the Doctor cer- 
tainly did do. So he dug, or ordered such dig- 
ging ; and so had the satisfaction of proving that 
there was a reality in the gossip of the old people 
—that some peculiarly-purposed building had 
once lifted its orbicular walls on that lofty cliff 
verge, and probably did so for many, many decen- 
nials of years, though now its whole story is for- 
gotten. 

So far, then, the Doctor did, though nothing 
farther was effected. No actual subscription list 
was ever exposed on the tables of the chief lite- 


| rary resort of the town, the King’s Arms Library, 
as kept by Mr. Batchellor (himself an historian of 


Dover). ‘The Doctor, as I often heard hinted, 
just doing as he did as a sort of pulse-feel ; and as 
he might have found that the respond was rather 
of the feebler description, so, after enjoying him- 
self as energetically as possible at the agreeable 


| mansion of his noble host, away the Doctor went, 


and nothing farther as to the projected “ History.” 
And now, once more, a fresh earth-cover has 
found a lodgment on those olden foundations, 
and the thick grass that roots in that earth still 
farther helps to the obliteration of all that the 


| Doctor had done by his Dover diggings. 


tory of Dover” was in preparation by him, and to | 


be published by subscription. And next, as a 
still more convincing, because so very legible proof 
of his intention, several lusty-nerved labourers 
were employed by him to dig up a particular 
ee of ground on what is known as the Western 
Teights, and near to the edge of the cliff. There 
were indications, as still traceable beneath the 


J. Dacres Devin. 





Replies to Minor Queries. 


Complutensian Polyglott Bible (2™ S. vi. 298.)— 
The copy printed upon vellum, purchased at the 
sale of Mr, Hibbert’s library by Payne and Foss, 
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was sold by them to the late Frank Hall Standish, 
Esq., who bequeathed it, wjth the rest of his col- 
lection, to King Louis Philippe. It is now in the 
possession of H.R. H. the Duke d’Aumale, and 
is one of the choicest ornaments of his fine library 
at Twickenham. There never was any copy upon 
vellum of this Polyglott Bible in the British Mu- 
seum, but there are three copies upon paper : — 
No. 1., in the library of George III. No. 2., the 
beautiful copy from the library of Thuanus, which 


was bequeathed (together with Thuanus’s copy of | 


the first Homer) by Mr. Cracherode to his friend 
Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham, who be- 
queathed both books to the Museum, in order 
that they might be reunited to the Cracherode 
library. No. 3., a very fine copy in the Grenville 
Collection. H. F. 


Topographical Excursion in 1634,— This in- 
teresting MS., which is alluded to by Mr. Gutcu 
(2"¢ S. vi. 261.), is very copiously extracted from 
and commented upon in Brayley’s Graphic and 
Historical Illustrator (1834). The notice of the 
MS. extends through twenty-seven 4to. pages, and 
from the continuance of the extracts from the 
starting at Norwich to the return to that city, I 
conclude that the larger part, perhaps nearly the 
whole, of the Itinerary is given. I refer to Mr. 
Brayley’s publication, because many persons may 
have an opportunity of turning to that very de- 
lightful volume who may not easily have access to 
the Lansdowne MS. in the Museum. 

Pisuey Tompson. 

arismus and the Knight of the Oracle (2™ S§. vi. 
310.)— 

“Lot 2058. 2nd Part Cat. of Dr. Bliss’s sale [ Philips 
John, Milton’s Nephew))}, Don Juan Lamberto, or a 
Comical History of our late Times, by Montelion, Knight 
of the Oracle, frontispiece, black-letter. Very scarce, 4to. 
Printed for H. Marsh, 1665.” 

+". “ This was Mr. Bindley’s copy (with his autograph 
signature), which he lent to Godwin for his Lives of E. 
and J. Phillips, and was the only one he had seen or 
heard of.” 

In Dr. Bliss’s Sale Catalogue, 1st part, p. 229. 

“ Lot 3206. Parisimus. The most famous, delectable, 
and pleasant History of Parismus, the most renowned 
Prince of Bohemia, 2 parts in 1.; black-letter, seventh 


impression, imperfect, but has frontispieces and titles, 
1664—65. 


“ Lot 3207. Parismus, 13th impression; 2 vols. in one, | 


black-letter, fine copy, 1689. 

“Lot 5208. Parismus, 12th impression; 2 vols. in one, 
black-letter, calf gilt, 1684.” 

No doubt this is the work Metacom inquires | 
about. Bevater-ApiMe. 


Judas Iscariot, Manner of his Death (2™ S. vi. 
282.) — The following remarks are made as the | 
result of reading very nearly all that has been | 
written worth perusal on this subject. I do not 
concur with the opinion as to the apparatus of a 





long rope and high beam, nor with Alford as to 
| the irreconcilable discrepancy of the Gospel and 
Acts. The words to be reconciled are these : — 


| And departed and went and hanged himself.” (Matt. 


XXVIL. oO. 
“ And falling headlong, he burst asunder in the midst, 
| and all his bowels gushed out.” (Acts, i. 18.) 

Matthew sometimes writes briefly and suc- 
cinctly, omitting minor circumstances, which the 
succeeding Evangelists recorded. Luke accord- 
ingly states certain particulars for the special in- 

| formation of Theophilus in reporting the words of 
| Peter (Acts, i. 15—22.), which Matthew omits, 
| as he does also the words of the penitent thief. 
The fall mentioned by Peter, who may have re- 
ferred to the hanging, although Luke did not re- 
| port it, probably originated with the breaking or 
the cutting of the rope by which Judas was sus- 
pended, either before or after decomposition had 
commenced. This view is in the main concurred 
in by Jahn and Kuinoel. T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Quotation from Hippocrates ? (2™ §. iii. 508.) 
—Your correspondent Mrepicus Junior has di- 
rected attention to a fine sentiment which is 
worthy of being preserved in the present day. 
The physician’s business is curare, to take care of 
his patient, while to God alone belongs the power 
to heal. The quotation given by Mepicus Ju- 
nior is not from Hippocrates, but something 
nearly approaching it may be found in Galen's 
Commentaries on that author. Not having the 
work at hand, I cannot refer to the locus in quo, 
but it will be easily found, as there is a chapter 
specially devoted to the subject. The a 
couplet embodies the sentiment, perhaps as wel 
as can be done in a few words : — 

“ Est medici curare, auroque remunerat eger ; 
Sanare e ceelo, muuere gratuito.” 





Eudi. 

Ancient Medal (2™ §. vi. 255.) —I have care- 
fully examined that which I called a medal (p. 
207.), and on removing some earthy substance 
from the edge, two small holes about the size of 
a large pin can be distinctly seen at parallel 
points in the edge, through which two small silk 
cords may have been passed. The lead also seems 
to have been originally in two pieces. Instead of 
a medal, there seems no doubt that it is “ the 
| stamped lead, or ‘ bulla,’” as suggested by Dr. 
| Rock. Are they scarce of so early a date as Pope 


| Clement VI. ? Ina. 


Wells, Somerset. 


Sonday and Sunday (2™ S. vi. 263.) — Before 
its orthography had been settled by authoritative 
use, the word Sonday represented better than 
Sunday its etymologic origin, being equivalent to 
the German sonntag (=sonne-tag) and Anglo- 
Saxon sonne-daeg, or “day of the sun.” Al- 
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though this day has been appropriated by the 
Church expressly to commemorate the resurrec- 
tion of the Son of God, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that Son-day was ever used to express dies 
Jilii or dies dominica, but dies solis. Chaucer uses 
the Saxon word sonne for “the sun,” and sonnish 
for “like the sun” (Tyrwhitt’s Glossary) : — 
“ With pitous herte his plaint hath he begonne 
Unto the goddes, and first unto the Sonne 
He said, ‘ Apollo,’ %&c. The Franheleine’s Tule. 
Cranmer (1539), in the Gospels, writes sonne, in | 
the Acts, swnne, excepting only xxvi. 13.; Wiclif 


(1380) and the Geneva version (1557) write sunne. | 


T. J. Buckxron. 
Lichfield. 


Epitaph. — Under this head, Mr. Joun Scrine 
asks (1* S. xi. 190.), if any one can “ spot” these 
lines ? — 

“Whether he lives, or whether he dies, 
Nobody laughs, and nobody cries; 
Where he’s gone, and how he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares.” 

Is Mr. Scrrpe assured that it is extant any- 
where as an epitaph? If so, I cannot help him. 


I am inclined te think, however, that they are but | 


another version of the following : — 
“ And as fretful antiquity cannot be mended, 

The lonely life of the Bachelor’s ended. 

Nobody mourns him, and nobody sighs, 

Nobody misses him — nobody cries, 

For nobody grieves when the Bachelor dies.” 

These lines form the conclusion of an amusing 

description of “Old Bachelors.” I know not their 
author. I cut them from a newspaper devoted 
to the lowest of Holywell Street literature, which 
I am glad to believe to have been as short-lived 


of one that amused me in my juvenile days de- 

scriptive of “ How the Water came down at Lo- 

dore,” an effusion, I believe, of Southey. 
Tee-Bee. 


Egyptian Dahlia (2™ S, vi. 245.) — The para- 
graph from Zhe Illustrated News of 18 Nov. 1848, 
appears to be entirely without foundation; no 
such statement, as to the blooming of a dalilia 
from a root 2000 years old, being in Lord Lind- 
say's Travels. 
1847). The dahlia is, indeed, not an Asiatic or 
African, but a Mexican plant. Besides, it is by 
no means certain that any seed of that age has re- 
tained its vitality and powers of reproduction. 
Sir J. G. Wilkinson, in his popular account of 
ancient Egypt (ii. 6. 39.), mentions the only in- 
stance of a similar report as to wheat in the fol- 
lowing terms: “This is the kind which has been 
lately grown in England, and which is said to 
have been raised from grain found in the tombs 
of Thebes.” T. J. Bucxron. 


Lichfield. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| the original document, nor do I know where it 


| 
| 


| March 15, 1543, died at Bremen Feb. 25, 1598. 


| in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale. 


(Letters on Egypt, §c., 4th edit. | 


[24 S, VI. 148, Ocr. 30.°58, 


Glastonbury and Wells Concord of 1327 (2"* §. 
vi. 172.) — It is not improbable that the person 
who transcribed and translated the Concord from 
the original Latin, might have performed his task 
somewhat unskilfully. On referring to my copy 
of the Concord, and reading it with more care, I 
see that the words alluded to by Mr. Carrincton 
are exactly those he suggests, “ Comin and Hog- 
sties,” which will make the subject clearer. The 
alder-tree grows in the locality referred to in the 
Concord now; and I have reason for believing 
that in ancient times, before the moors were 
drained and inclosed, it was even more frequently 
found than now. I have no means of referring to 


is; but that it was in existence when the transla- 
tion was made, I have no doubt. Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 
Nathan Chytreus (2™ §. vi. 297.) — A modern 
Latin poet, born at Menzingen, in Germany, 


He studied at Rostock, under the direction of his 


| father, then at Tubingen, and in 1594 was ap- 
| pointed Professor of Latin at Rostock. The fol- 


lowing year he visited France, England, and Italy. 
On his return he became Professor of Poetry. In 
1598 he went to Bremen to fill the office of 


| Rector of the Gymnasium of that city, where he 


died. 
The above is translated: from the account given 
‘Adueds. 


Rock, or Rocke, of Closworth, Co. Somerset (2 
8. vi. 167.)—Although I cannot now (for want of 
time) assist R. C. W. to any great extent, I will 
give him a few Notes which occur to me. The 


—- - ; - | name of Rocke is an old one here : — John Rocke 
as worthless. The whole piece is, I think, a parody | 


was Mayor of Wells a.p. 1424, 1431, and 1434. 


| Richard Rocke (probably the person referred to 


by R. C. W.) was sworn into the office of Town 
Clerk of Wells Sept. 19, 1688. The name of 


| John Rocke occurs in a list of contributors to a 


| loan to King Charles a. p. 1643. 
| An old and respectable branch of the family of 

Rocke has been settled at Glastonbury for many 
| years past. Mr. James John Rocke is a highly 
respectable solicitor 'practising there at this time. 
This family, I believe, came originally from But- 
leigh, four miles from Glastonbury, and ten from 
Wells. John Rocke was Rector of Butleigh for 
many years, and I think one of the same name 
before Lim. 

The name of Standish was also once familiar here. 
I have often observed the name in perusing our 
corporate records. The Rev. Francis Standish, 
Minor Canon and Priest Vicar of the cathedral, was 
appointed Stipendiary Priest and Assistant to the 
Vicar of St. Cuthbert in Wells, under a charter 
of Queen Mary, March 25, 1643. 

The name of Pearce was also formerly well- 
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known here. Joseph Pearce was Mayor of Wells, 
a.p. 1722 and 1728. In St. Cuthbert’s Church 
there are several grave-stones to the memory of 
persons named Pearce: Mary Pearce, wife of 
Peter Pearce, died Sept. 11, 1689; Martha, wife 
of Richard Slade, and third daughter of Joseph 
Pearce, died 14th J——, 1759. 


falsified the Scripture; I always told them that their 


If R.C. W.’s object is something more than | 


mere curiosity, I would endeavour to help him 

further, on his addressing me a letter through the 

Editor. ‘ Ina. 
Wells, Somerset. 


| these two are sufficient. 


French Coin (2™ S. vi. 266.) — The following, | 
extracted from Say's Pol. Econ. (i. 21.) will sup- | 


ply nearly all the information sought. 
livre of Charlemagne, contained twelve ounces of 
fine silver, and the measure of weight also called 
a livre contained twelve ounces in that reign. 


Philip L. mixed one-third of alloy, reducing the | culphus or Hascoil de Musard, temp. Conq.; but 


livre to eight ounces of fine silver. In the year 


The coin, | 


1113 the divre contained no more than six ounces, | 


and at the commencement of the reign of Louis 
VII. it had been reduced to four ounces. St. 
Louis gave the name of livre to a quantity of 
silver weighing 2 oz. 6 gros. 6 grs. At the era 
of the French Revolution the livre weighed only 
the one-sixth of an ounce; consequently it had 
been reduced to the one-seventy-second part of 
its value in the time of Charlemagne. The au- 
thority quoted by Say is Le Blanc, Traité Hist. 
des Monnuies. T. J. Buckron. 
Lichfield. 


Crannock (2°¢ §. vi. 232. 297.) —“ The dolium 
was atun of 252 gallons, and the average price 
(of wine) about 3d. a gallon.” See Whitaker, 
Craven, p. 343., describing the establishment of 
the canons of Bolton. Dolium, for a “cask,” is 
found in Juvenal, Horace, Pliny, &c. See also 
Dufresne, Gloss. and Riddle, Dict. 


interpretations of the Scripture were intolerable upon any 
principles of sound criticism, and that if they were to 
offer to construe the will of a neighbour as they did that 
of their Maker, they would be scouted out of society. I 
said then plainly and openly that it was clear enough 
that John and Paul were notUnitarians. But at that time 
I had a strong sense of the repugnance of the doctrine of 
Vicarious Atonement to the moral being, and I thought 
nothing could counterbalance that.” — Zable Talk, John 
Murray, 1851, p. 165. 

I could give other extracts from Coleridge's 
works in farther proof of identity, but I think 
The old Unitarians of 
this town have never forgiven Coleridge these 
strictures. C. Mansrretp INGLEBY. 

Birmingham. 


Riccardo Musardo (2™ §. iii. 392. ; vi. 139.)— 
He will be identical, most probably, as stated (if 
dates suit) with Richard, son and heir of Has- 


how the Norman Baron’s name became Jtalianised 
as above is not easy of conjecture. Richard de 
Musard was Baron of Staveley in Derbyshire, 
where he resided as his father bad done (v. Ly- 
sons). Apparently he had a younger son “ Wil- 
liam,” who as “ grandson of Hascoil de Musard,” 
is stated by Sir B. Burke (Peerage) to have 
settled at Miserden in Gloucestershire, and to be 
the ancestor of the Roper (Peynham) family, 
having changed his name to Rubra Spatha— 
Rospear —whence “ Roper.” Richard's eldest son 
Hasculph continued in the barony at Staveley. His 


| great-grandson John was the last of the name 


R. S. Cuarnock. | 


Confession of a Sceptic (2™ S. vi. 311.) —* One 


of the greatest men of our time,” alluded to by Dr. | 


Arnold, was Samuel Taylor Coleridge : — 


“Take myself, S. T. C., as a humble instance. I was 
never so befooled as to think that the author of the fourth 
Gospel, or that St. Paul, ever taught the Priestleyan 
Psilanthropism, or that Unitarianism (presumptuously, 
nay, absurdly so-called), was the doctrine of the New 
Testament generally. But during the sixteen months of 
my aberration from the Catholic Faith, I presumed that 
the tenets of the divinity of Christ, the Redemption, and 
the like, were irrational, and that what was contradictory 
to reason could not have been revealed by the Supreme 
Reason. As soon as I discovered that these doctrines 
were not only consistent with reason, but themselves very 
reason, I returned at once to the literal interpretation of 
the Scriptures, and to the Faith.” — Notes on English 
Divines, Moxon, 1853, p. 179. 

“I owe, under God, my return to the faith, to my hav- 
ing gone much further than the Unitarians, and so having 
come round to the other side. I can truly say I never 


(temp. Henry III.), whose aunt and eventual 
heir, Amicitia de Musard, married Sir Ancher 
de Frecheville, and carried the Barony of Staveley 
into that family. His son and heir, Sir Ralph de 
Frecheville, had a summons to Parliament as a 
Baron 25 Ed. I. 
Frecuevitte L. B. Drxss, 
A descendant and representative. 


Cold Harbour (2™ §. vi. 143. 317.) —Mr. Bas- 
mncTton’s “near Eynesbury, but in Cambridge- 
shire,” is identical with “ Huntingdonshire, Tem- 
pisford,” of Mr. Cuarxe’s list. It is situated at the 
junction of Tetworth in Huntingdonshire, Gam- 
lingay in Ca:nbridgeshire, and ‘Tempsford in Bed- 
fordshire. Jossra Rrx. 

St. Neot’s. 

Alfred's Jewel (2 §. vi. 233. 312.) — Mr. 
Gorham (Hist. of Eynesbury and St. Neots, 1824, p. 
96.), suggests that 

“Possibly it was mounted upon a Standard (after the 
manner of the Roman eagle), or was elevated upon the 
summit of a staff, being carried into battle, for the purpose 
of animating the soldiers.” 

This conjecture, he thinks, explains the state- 
ments 

“ That St. Neot, after his decease, was the constant ‘ at- 
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his Sacred Majesty King Charles the First ; toge- 


ther with Observations on the Author's Life,” I | 


find that he was born “in Cornwal (where there 


hath been nothing ordinary in either Divinity or | 


Law, these sixty years) improved at Lincoln’s- 
Inne, &c. “His pains in the Law” verified his 
anagram : 
“ WitiiAM Noy, 
I Moyt In Law,” &c. 

“ Much to his advantage is that Character Arch- 
bishop Laud gives him: ‘That he was the best 
friend the Church ever had of a Lay-man, since it 
needed any such,’” &c. 

Ought not the inscription on the monument run 
thus: after Esq., “son of the Attorney-General,” 
&e. Qu. If he had a son? the sketch does not 
even give the date of his birth. Qu. If married ? 


Qu. Or where buried? But it gives date of death, | 


“ August 6th, 1634.” He is sometimes styled “Sir 
William Noy.” Qu. When was he knighted, and 
on what occasion? I should be obliged for any 
answer to these Queries, that I may add to the 
sketch in the Compleat Lawyer. 
Betater-Apie. 
The English Militia (2"* S. v. 74.) —If your 
correspondent @ will refer to Memoirs and Cor- 
respondence of Viscount Castlereagh, 4 vols. 8vo., 
1848, he will find enumerated four more regiments 
of English militia, to be added to the complement 
of that force serving in Ireland, to subdue the re- 
bellion of 1798, viz. : — 


The Cambridge, commanded by Philip, Earl of | 


Hardwicke. 


Ist West York, commanded by Wm., Earl Fitz- | 


William. 


2nd West York, commanded by John, Viscount | 


Downe. 

The Pembroke, commanded by Col. John Colby. 

These memoirs also contain various letters from 
the Duke of Portland, Marquis Cornwallis, Earl 
of Hardwicke, Earl Camden, Viscount Castlereagh, 
&c., expressive of the timely and most efficient 
succour the government of Ireland had received 
from the introduction of the English militia force ; 
and Lord Castlereagh, writing to Mr. Pitt from 
Dublin Castle, Sept. 7, 1798, says “the troops 
from England cannot fail to dissipate every alarm ; 
and I consider it peculiarly advantageous that we 
shall owe our security so entirely to the interpo- 
sition of Great Britain.” It may be here noted 
as remarkable, how the convenient and ready 


usefulness of this powerful force served to indicate | 


how it might be turned to account, as an auxiliary 
supply, for the expeditious augmentation of the 


regular army. With this view volunteering for | 


the line was adopted in 1799, which was continued 
occasionally, and is now permanently established : 
a system which has completely changed the origi- 
nal constitution of the militia, and made it quite 
subsidiary to the line. ASPICIENS. 


Dover (2°* §. vi. 297.) — The church in the 
castle is dedicated to S. Mary, not S. Martin. It 
is desecrated as a coal-cellar. A notice of it with 
drawings will be found in a number of The Buil- 
der of last month. 

There were two churches of S. Martin at Dover: 
one a collegiate church, S. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
founded by U. Wightred, near the present Market- 
place; the other the priory of S. Martin New- 
work, (which of course had a minster,) of the 
twelfth century, adjoining the Folkstone road. 

In a forthcoming History of Dover I shall hope 
| to give such a list of drawings, &c. as will interest 

E. F. D. C. Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 


Bezelinus Archbishop of Hamburg and Bremen 
(2™ S. vi. 310.) — An inquirer desires to be in- 
formed as to the sources of information regarding 
this prelate, to whom the Emperor Conrad II. in 
1038 a.p. granted the right to hold a market at 
Stade, on the south bank of the Elbe; whence ori- 
ginated the Stade-toll, the payment of which is 
enforced to the present day on all vessels ascend- 
ing the river from the sea. If your correspon- 
dent will turn to the Report and Evidence taken 
during the last session before the Secret Com- 

| mittee of the House of Commons, to inquire into 
the origin and effect of the Stade-toll, and ordered 
to be printed 14 July, 1858, he will find in the 
evidence of Professor Wurm of Hamburg, p. 2., 

| some references to the archbishop, which may 

| serve to guide his investigations. 

J. Emerson TENNENT. 


Charles Steward (2° S. vi. 326.) —The monu- 
ment in question, which I had the pleasure of 
inspecting in July last under the guidance of the 
Rev. W. H. Jones, is of a class much superior to 
those usually met with in country churches. The 
Stewards of Norfolk and Dorset bear arms almost 
identical with those on the Bradford-on-Avon 
monument; and probably an inquiry from under 
Mr. Jones’s hand, addressed to ‘I. Steward, Esq. 
of Heigham Lodge, Norwich, would result in his 
| obtaining the information he seeks. T. Hugues. 
Chester. 


Electric Telegraph foretold (2°* S. vi. 265.)— 
| At the above reference, a prophecy of the electric 
telegraph, in 1816, is alluded to in general terms. 
In Notes to Assist the Memory, 2nd edit., 1827 
(the first edition of which was published in 1819), 
the following note is added to the article on tele- 
graphs : — 

“ The electric fluid has been conducted by a wire four 
miles in length, apparently instantaneously, and without 
any diminution of effect. If this should be found to be 
the case with the galvanic circuit, AN INSTANTANEOUS 
TELEGRAPH might be constructed by means of wires and 
compasses,” . 

Query, Who performed the experiment with 
the wire four miles in length ? J. ve L. 
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Dean Trench’s “ Sacred Latin Poetry” (2°¢ S. 


vi. 147.) — I am happy to see that the Dean of 


Westminster contemplates re-editing his volume 
of Sacred Latin Poetry. He says that the works 
of Thomas i Kempis would not yield a second 
extract equal to the very beautiful specimen he 
gives. May I venture to call his attention to the 
exquisite little poem commencing — 
“Vitam Jesu Christi stude imitari : 

Castd, justé, pit, disce conversari.” 
The concluding verses appear to me very strik- 
ing : — 
. “ Jesu ob amorerit 

Omnem fer laborem. 

Sustine vim patiens, 

Tace ut sis sapiens, 

Mores rege, aures tege, 

Saepe ora, seepe lege, 

Omni die, omni bora, 

Te resigna sine mora.” 

I need not remind you that the collected works 

of Thomas } Kempis are difficult to be met with. 


t. A 


Running Footmen (2 S. i. 9. 80. no.) —Fes- 
brooke, in the Berkeley MSS. (p. 204.), says : 
“ Langham, an Irish Footman, carried a letter from 
Callowdon to Dr. Fryer of Little Brytaine, London, and 
returned with a glass bottle in hand, a journey of 148 

miles; performed in less than 42 hours.” 
J. L. P. 


Mlisgcellanesus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


We are indebted to the Rev. Thomas Lathbury, the 


well-known author of the History of the Nonjurors, &c., | 
v2 y | 


for a new volume on a very important subject. It is 4 


History of The Book of C 


and Canons have been understood and obserred from the 
Reformation to the Accession of George ITI. “Also an 
Account of the State of Religion and Religi mus Parties in 
England from 1640 to 1660. It will be seen from this 
very ample title how essentially the present work differ s 
from the many which have preceded it on the subject of 
the Common Prayer, the Rubrics, and the Canons. It 
is more essentially historical than doctrinal, and is im- 
portant from the fact which the author insists upon, but 
which now is too frequently overlooked, — that Church- 
men and Nonconformists have at all times agreed re- 
specting the meaning of the Rubrics and Canons; and 
that the objection taken by the Puritans was to the en- 
forcement of the Rubrics and Canons, and not to the 
erroneous interpretation of them. At a moment like the 
present, when there is an endeavour to get up an agita- 
tion for a revisal of our Liturgy, such a work as Mr. 
Lathbury’s is very opportune: and for its illustration of 
the History of our admirable Prayer Book, as well as for 
the amount of bibliographical information, the book de- 
serves to be widely circulated. One fault we must find; it 
ought to have had a good Index. This we trust will be 
added to the next edition. 

rhe reputation which Mr. Murray has won for himself 
by the accuracy of his world-renowned Handbooks for 
Travellers, will, if possible, be increased by the volume 


| the character of The Quarterly. 


»mmon Prayer, and other Books | 
of Authority, with an Attempt to ascertain how the Rubrics | 


which he has just issued, namely, 4 Handbook for Tra- 
vellers in Kent and Sussex. Witha Map. We can give 
the authority of one who knows intimately every inch of 
Kent — every page of its history — and every descent in 
Kentish Pedigrees—for the great accuracy of the present 
Handbook of that county, and for the tact and judgment 
shown by the Editor in compressing within such reason- 
able limits so vast an amount of useful and trustworthy 
information. And we have no doubt that the same may 
be said of the other portion of the volume, The Hand- 
book of Sussex. 

The new number of The Quarterly Review contains 
only seven articles, but they are calculated to maintain 
There are two capital 
biographical articles, James Watt and Sir Charles Napier’s 
Career in India ; two papers to please classical students, 
Horace and his Translators, and The Roman at his Farm ; 
a pleasant article on Fresco Painting and the Publications 
of the Arundel Society, a review corrective of Wiseman 3 
Four Last Popes, and finally its political article on The 
Past and Present Administrations. 
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Among other Papers of gre at interest w hich will appear in our next 
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